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We Grow as Responsible Group Members 


Nor SO LONG AGO A FAVORITE TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION AMONG EDUCA- 
tors was how to develop leadership and followership. For children to 
be obedient to the teacher and other figures of authority was considered 
good training in following. The few leadership opportunities in a 
school were ‘Usually given by the teachers to the “natural” leaders, 
following the same reasoning that gives the best athletes the most 
chances to engage in sports and the best singers the most chances to 
sing. 

Now we see things differently. In a democracy everybody must 
be equipped to play on a team that is concerned with the common 
welfare. Instead of drawing lines between leaders and followers, we 
need to help every individual become more mature in his responsibility 
to the group, more able to play a number of useful roles in groups of 
different size, composition, and function. 

As we study small groups whose members are experienced 
working together, it is hard to decide who is the chairman—every 
member takes his turn at helping the group to make progress on the 
job at hand. One member may suggest a new problem for considera- 
tion. Another may ask to have the problem clarified or he may offer 
an example which shows his understanding of the previous speaker. 
One may call attention to an idea that was dropped before it had been 
fully considered. Another may summarize the discussion up to a 
certain point or ask if the group has reached an agreement on some 
matter. A different service of a group member may be to relieve 
tension by a humorous remark. 

No sharp line can be drawn between leaders and followers in 
democratic groups; there are merely group mémbers. Some may 
have official positions like chairman, recorder, or observer but all 
have a feeling of both freedom and obligation to make the contribution 
that will be of most assistance to the group at the time. This is a 
mature kind of group membership, a kind that is just being learned 
by many adults in our society. 


| ES THIS ISSUE OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION THIS NEW CONCEPT OF 
group membership is fully described. Help is given on how teachers 
and other adults may work to develope in themselves and in children 
the judgment and skills involved in the variety of group member roles 
we now know. Some of these roles are played during discussion ses- 
sions where groups are planning and evaluating. Others are played 
as plans are being carried into action. All individuals must participate 
in a variety of ways if they are to grow as responsible group members. 
—Atice MIEL, associate professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; special planning editor for this issue of CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION. 
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By KENNETH D. BENNE, FRED BARNES, MURRAY HORWITzZ, 


Group Membership and the 
Learning of Responsibility 


A Conversation 


The participants in this conversation are members of the faculty of 
the College of Education, University of Illinois. Their respective major 





and IRVING LAZAR 








fields of study and teaching are philosophy of education, elementary 


education, social psychology, and child development. Illustrations were 


drawn by James W. Weir, student in art education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana. 


Benne: The interest among readers 
of CutLpHOOoD EDUCATION in ways of 
developing responsibility in children is, 
of course, not a new concern. But per- 
haps we can get some new light, from 
recent studies of groups and group 
membership, on the behavioral meaning 
of “responsibility” and on ways of de- 
veloping it in schools. I take it that 
our job here is to think together about 
what is involved in group membership 
and what that suggests to teachers about 
ways of helping children to develop re- 
sponsibility. 

Lazar: Ken, why don’t you start with 
a definition of how we might use the 
word “responsibility” ? 

Benne: For our purposes, shouldn’t 
we mean by “responsibility” ability to 
respond in certain desirable ways in and 
to a group situation or activity? I sup- 
pose we are assuming that a group re- 
quires certain generalized kinds of re- 
sponses from members if the activity 
of the group is to be satisfying to all 
members and if the jobs of the 
are to be done efficiently. 


group 
These gen- 
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eralized member abilities to respond may 
be thought of as member roles. And if 
children can be helped to become more 
sensitive to roles required by the group 
and better able to take the roles as 
needed, they will be learning “respon.- 
sibility.” Does this make sense? 

Barnes: 1 think so, Ken. It assumes 
further that we can, as teachers who 
have become students of group function: | 
ing, define and identify the changing | 
roles, the abilities to respond, which the 
group needs from its members from time 
to time, and that we can find ways of 
helping children become aware of 
needed roles and more skilled in supply: | 
ing them. 

Horwitz: 1 would like to try to broaden 
the problem of the teacher’s role in pro- 
moting responsibility. It is important 
to develop in members the abilities to} 
perform the necessary job functions in 
the group. But in addition to the abil- 
ity to respond as needed, in addition. 
to skills, we should consider the prob- 
lem of developing children’s motivation | 


Ken has mentioned one! 
: 








to respond. 
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source of motivation—that a well-func- 
tioning group will be more likely to be 
satisfying to its members. And, con- 
yersely, a poorly organized group can be 
a source of great frustration to members 
and may lead to scapegoating. As an- 
other example, take the child’s need for 
self-esteem. The way the teacher behaves 
toward him may enhance self-esteem and 
increase the child’s desire to participate 
actively in the classroom group. Or it 
may threaten his self-esteem, and he may 
withdraw or become antagonistic to the 
group or otherwise “irresponsible.” 

Lazar: One additional caution. The 
child in school has already learned and 
is practicing certain ways of responding 
to group demands and of dealing with 
others in groups—in the family and in 
the neighborhood play group. Teaching 
group responsibility in schools is often 
a task of retraining or broadening or 
better defining training that has taken 
or is taking place informally. 

Horwitz: Shouldn’t we talk a bit about 
why we have defined “responsibility” in 
terms of group member functioning? 
Traditionally, we have thought of “re- 
sponsibility” in terms, on the one hand, 
of obligated response to society in the 
large or to one’s fellow men. On the 
other hand, we’ve thought in terms of 
one person’s maintaining certain stand- 
ards of relationship in dealing with 
another person. Why should we con- 
cern ourselves particularly with respon- 
sibility to groups rather than respon- 
sibility to others in interpersonal rela- 
tions? 

Benne: Or to society in general? 

Horwitz: Yes, as over against both of 
these ways of looking at responsibility. 

Lazar: Isn’t one of the reasons to be 
found in terms of the reality of school 


situations? We do educate children in 
groups. Their dealings with others are 
APRIL 1951 





as members of the schoolroom group. 
If children are actually going to be in- 
fluenced in school to be considerate of 
other’s feelings, for example, this stand- 
ard must become one of the working 
standards of the schoolroom group and 
its culture. 

Barnes: Murray, wouldn’t you agree 
that in the larger society most of us are 
first of all responsible to the groups with 
which we associate—my family, my 
union, my church? Aren’t our main 
ways of influencing society through the 
behavior of its constituent groups to 
which we belong? And haven’t we often 
tended to ignore the relation of our 
larger social ideals, democracy for ex- 
ample, to the way my family functions 
or my political party? Don’t we need to 
learn better our responsibilities for mak- 
ing our groups work better so that we 
can better, through them, discharge our 
responsibilities to society? All this is 
probably even more nearly true for chil- 
dren than for adults. In his own smaller 
groups the child learns mechanisms and 
standards of social relationships which 
he then generalizes to wider areas. 

Benne: Doesn’t the school bring 
Murray’s two emphases together in its 
croup life? When the child comes to 
school, he must learn to interpret inter- 
personal standards learned at home in 
new relationships to many other children 
with whom he must live not of his own 
choice but through social demand. And 
he confronts wider social demands on 
him and his peer group every day in 
the person of the teacher who is with 
the group to direct its activity in some 
measure of conformity with what “so- 
ciety,” as interpreted through profes- 
sion, community, state law, expects 
schooling to be. In the school group the 
child can learn both to generalize the 
learnings of interpersonal responsibil- 
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ities already begun and still going on in 
the home and to recognize, evaluate, 
and respond to wider social demands. 
O.K., Murray, have we answered your 
question or just talked you into insens- 
ibility? 

Horwitz: Vl accept it. 

Benne: Should we look more closely 
at the opportunities the school group 
presents for helping members of the 
group to learn responsibility? 

Barnes: I wonder if we couldn’t get 
some light on the peculiar opportunity 
of the school group for developing re- 
sponsibility by contrasting it with the in- 
formal groups to which children also 
belong. The neighborhood play group, 
though it gives experience in group 
membership, doesn’t typically take con- 
scious and beforehand responsibility for 
helping the children to observe, interpret, 
and evaluate their group experiences. 
But the school takes responsibility for 
helping children to intellectualize their 
group member experiences, just as it 
takes conscious and beforehand respon- 
sibility for most other learnings that go 
on in the school group. 

Horwitz: You aren't saying, Fred. that 
schools are now adequately undertaking 
this deliberate study of group member- 
ship, are you? 

Barnes: Not at all. I think they should 
more often than they do. 

Benne: Isn't that one reason we're 
holding this conversation? We have a 
feeling, and many teachers share it with 
us, that we haven’t done enough in 
schools in using, as potentially excel- 
lent content, the experiences of children 
group members in their various 
school groups. Since we haven’t learned 
to make such experiences into conscious 
content, we haven’t helped children to 
intellectualize the problems, principles, 
and skills of group membership and re- 


as 
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sponsibility as well perhaps as we have 
the skills of reading and computing. 

Lazar: What problems are raised by 
the fact that school groups can’t ordinar. 
ily compete with neighborhood groups in 
terms of child preference? 

Barnes: I don’t think we should try to 
compete by setting school groups up as 
nearly identical as possible with the 
groups youngsters form outside of school. 
If we do, the schools won’t make any 
distinctive contribution to students’ con- 
scious and critical learnings about group 
membership and development. 

Lazar: Isn’t it more nearly accurate 
to say that the neighborhood and the 
school present different kinds of oppor- 
tunities for group experience? In the 
neighborhood, the child has a_ freer 
choice of companions. On the other hand, 
because in the school he has a fairly 
large group of people to work with, he 
has more opportunity to deal with a 
wider variety of situations and of kinds 
of people. One problem involved here 
is that often we don’t give sufficient op- 
portunity in schools to the children to 
work out group techniques for them- 
selves. We impose adult techniques of 
group living on the child. These may be 
unreal to him. He is not fully ready for 
them. He may try to comply, because 
he likes the teacher or because he is 
afraid or for any number of reasons, 
with the artificial groupings and group 
procedures prescribed by the school but 
still prefer the ones he is permitted to 
work out in his own way. Learning to 
get along with people—like other learn- 
ings—is a developmental process. We’ve 
tended in school to skip intermediate 
stages in the learning process and to 
expect children to live up to an adult 
ideal of member responsibility. 

Horwitz: So your criticism of the 
school program, Irv, is in terms of the 
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unconscious expectations it has set up 
with respect to member responsibility 
for children of different ages rather than 
Fred’s and Ken’s emphasis that the 
schools haven’t made the learning of 
group member skills a conscious train- 
ing responsibility? 

Lazar: That’s right. But I’m not quar- 
reling with that emphasis, if it doesn’t 
force children beyond their develop- 
mental readiness. 

Benne: I wonder if we’re ready now 
to fulfill one of our earlier promises. 
We stated earlier that there are certain 
roles, generalized abilities to respond 
appropriately in group situations, which 
can be identified and learned. We stated 
that learning to be sensitive to the need 
for these roles in the group and to be 
able and motivated to supply them when 
needed is concretely the learning of 
member responsibility. Shouldn’t we 
name and define some of these roles? 

Barnes: One role that does seem neces- 
sary to good group functioning and 
which children can learn to take badly 
or well is that of the initiator. He is the 
idea-hatcher for the group, proposing 
some new direction, problem, or activ- 
ity for group consideration. 

Horwitz: Doesn’t this imply that 
schools should provide opportunities for 
children to initiate plans and activities? 

Barnes: Yes, Murray, I want oppor- 
tunity for participation in group plan- 
ning and decision by children in the 
school. But that isn’t enough. The chil- 
dren must learn to look at their differ- 
ent efforts to initiate in group activity 
and to identify the skills necessary to 
be a good initiator. 

Lazar: We aren’t saying that the in- 
itiator role is to be played by only a 
few people, are we? Shouldn’t it be 
passed around? And shouldn’t children 
learn to think of it that way? It isn’t 
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James W. Weir 

“The Initiator” 

just that widespread participation is good 
itself. It’s also true that different chil- 
dren, because of different experiences 
and talents, can do a good job of initia- 
tion at different times, depending on 
what the on-going problem is. Part of 
the member’s responsibility is to assess 
when his special knowledge or experience 
fits him specially for the initiator role. 
And part of the standard of the group is 
to get the best resources of members out 
as needed. 

Benne: Doesn’t that suggest a way of 
looking at each of the roles, not just the 
initiator? Any member may play many 
different roles at different times. And 
the determinants of who should play a 
given role are the need of the group 
and the particular resources of the 
member. 

Lazar: Don’t children also have to 
learn to distinguish the differences in 
motives behind and effects of different 
member contributions which may overtly 
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look much the same? The exhibitor, the 
dominator, the aggressor may in any 
one participation look like the initiator. 
Yet the motives and the effects on the 
group may be very different. 

Horwitz: In light of our earlier dis- 
cussion, shouldn’t we distinguish initia- 
tion as a role in the school group from 
initiation as a role in let’s say a neighbor- 
hood play group? The child is forced 
to belong to the school group. The school 
system sets limits to the range of group 
activity. Must not the child in the 
school group learn to initiate activity 
inside the social limits within which he 
and the group are working? 

Benne: I wonder if this point can’t 
be generalized, Murray. And I believe 
when we do we’ll discover another re- 
quired member role. We have tended 
in our discussion to idealize the degree 
of freedom in the neighborhood play 
group. Actually it may be dominated 
by a bully who limits initiation by other 
members more stringently than almost 
any teacher would. But the general point 
is that groups always work within some 
limits. Part of responsible initiation in 
a group is to respect these limits or sug- 
gest ways of changing them. And doesn’t 
this suggest a second member role, the 
reality-tester? 

Barnes: You mean, Ken, that it’s not 
enough just to hatch an idea for a group 
activity. Some child on a fall day may 
say, “Let’s ice skate” (initiator), but the 
reality-tester would be needed to say, “Is 
there any ice?” or “Are there any 
skates?” 

Benne: I wonder if we’re ready to 
name a third role. What about the 
evaluator-critic? This role often isn’t 
well developed or utilized in our class- 
rooms but it seems important from the 
standpoint of group learning. The child 
says after a game, “That was a dopey 
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game we played. Couldn’t we do it better 
next time?” This often leads just to a 
gripe session. But, if this type of re- 
sponse could be disciplined somewhat, 
wouldn’t it become an important part of 
responsibility for helping a group look 
at what it has done and plan better for 
next time? 

Lazar: Isn’t this a role the teacher 
usually plays? Aren’t we expecting too 
many of these roles from children? I 
wonder how readily a teacher would 
take to having, for example, her evalu- 
ator-critic role shared by the children. 

Benne: I suspect that teachers would 
vary widely in that respect. But stu- 
dents carry on this process anyway. Go 
outside with the children after a class- 
room session and you'll hear “evaluation- 
criticism” going on. It is often irrespon- 
sible and thoughtless griping, but a 
teacher who wants to make this function 
more responsible should try to build a 
climate in the group in which children 
can talk freely there about the way 
things are going. 

Horwitz: How would you distinguish, 
Ken, between responsible and irrespon- 
sible griping? 


Benne: I would say it’s irresponsible , 


if not directed toward a_ thoughtful 
change in the conditions found unsatis- 
factory. It becomes responsible only as 
it is directed deliberately toward plan- 
ning some change in the conditions. 

Barnes: Another way of looking at it 
is that without feelings of dissatisfaction 
and criticism there is probably no learn- 
ing involved. Responsible griping leads 
to solution of the difficulty with result- 
ant learning on the part of group 
members. 

Horwitz: We might also emphasize the 
relation of the individual to the group 
in this process of responsible criticism. 
A child might say. “I didn’t like what 
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was going on,” for individual reasons 
and be thoughtful about suggesting 
changes agreeable to him. I would take 
that to be irresponsible unless the child 
went further and said (not in these 
words, but with this idea), “The follow- 
ing way of doing things would have satis- 
fied the others better too. If the rest of 
us don’t agree, we can achieve some sort 
of compromise.” 

Benne: Every gripe may not lead to 
constructive change because it may be 
an idiosyncratic gripe. But the skills 
of finding out that it is not a general 
feeling and of gauging more accurately 
the feeling of others is probably part of 
learning responsibility in evaluation. 

Horwitz: Isn’t more involved here than 
having a skilled and sensitive spokesman 
for the group? Not all needs present in 
the group are group needs, and it would 
be desirable for the group to be able to 
deal constructively with the idiosyn- 
cratic needs of its individual members. 
Also often needs are not capable of neat 
formulation by an evaluator-critic. Here 
we would want a social atmosphere in 
which individuals would feel free to 
engage in exploratory behavior in the 
group to find out what a member’s needs 
really are. The problem in this instance 
is not so much one of having correct 
roles. but having a social situation in 
which members can work out frustra- 
tions and feelings of compulsion with- 
out defensiveness. 

Lazar: Of course, criticism by the stu- 
dents may be directed toward something 
the teacher is required to do. And the 
classroom group, including the teacher, 
doesn’t have the authority to change it. 

Barnes: Doesn’t that suggest another 
role which a group needs—that of har- 
monizing, perhaps compromising, two 
sets of expectations and demands? 

Benne: Yes, and we shouldn’t under- 
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James W. Weir 
“Little Mother” 
estimate children’s ability to take the 
role of the teacher where she must en- 
force the rules of the school system or 
the community—in effect saying, “She 
can’t help it, after all. Let’s find some- 
thing to do that we can do and want to 
do.” As their maturity increases, the 
teacher would want to see more children 
able to play that role in the group. 
Barnes: Even young children can play 
this role, Ken. I’m thinking of one three- 
year-old who often assigns his role, the 
child, to daddy and daddy’s role to him- 
self and proceeds to give “daddy” a 
spanking. This, he explains, is some- 
thing “daddy” has to do at times. 
Benne: So far the roles we have 
talked about have been pretty much of 
one kind—roles necessary in a group 
in planning and evaluating an activity, 
in defining, carrying through, and eval- 
uating a task, or, more generally, in 
problem solving. All these roles may be 
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called group task roles. And there are 
others we haven’t discussed here—the 
information giver, the summarizer, and 
soon. Isn’t there another kind of group 
role that we should pay some attention 
to? Entirely apart from particular tasks, 
the group needs contributions which 
establish the common feeling that we 
belong together, which help meet prob- 
lems of morale, which settle differences 
in interpersonal relations. These we may 
call group building and maintenance 
roles." 

Barnes: Wouldn't the tension reliever 
role fit in here? There have been strongly 
emotional differences in the group. A 
child will come out with a humorous 
remark. There is general laughter, the 
tension is relieved, and the whole group 
feels more together again. Didn't the 
child supply a role here, assume a re- 
sponsibility, needed by the group. 
although it isn’t pointed directly toward 
getting a task defined or evaluated? 

Lazar: Another role might be the 
harmonizing of emotional differences be- 
tween parts of the group. This comes 
close to the little mother or little father 
role we see in children’s groups, doesn’t 
it? Johnny gets hit by Billy so Mary 
comforts Johnny. 

Barnes: Yes, Irv, provided it affects 
the group and its common feelings. But 
I'd like again to point out the special 

1 For a fuller discussion of group member roles, see 
Benne, Kenneth D. and Sheats, Paul, “Functional Roles 


of Group Members,”’ Journal of Social Issues, Vol. IV, 
No. 2, 1948. Pp. 41-49. 





responsibility of the school in teaching | 
with respect to these roles. The job is | 
to help youngsters recognize emotional | 
tension for what it is, recognize how it 
affects people and groups, and adjust 
their behavior effectively to the reduction 
of the tension. It is not enough for 
them to go automatically into the little 
father role, whatever the effects of the 
role on the emotional tension in the 
group.” 

Horwitz: You're reminding us again, | 
Fred, that it isn’t enough for teachers to | 
set things up so that children (within 
the range of their ability), as well as 
the teacher, will supply these roles. It 
is also important to help children learn 
when and how better to perform the | 
roles. ... | 

Benne: I’m afraid we have exhausted 
our time if not our subject. I hope we 
haven’t given the impression that all the | 
answers to the problems of developing | 
responsibility in schools are now avail- | 
able. Research on group me mbership 
does suggest some promising answers. 
But the evaluated experience of class- 
room teachers is needed to find what re- 
search findings mean for teaching and 
learning. I hope some of the leads sug- 
gested by our conversation will help ex- 
perimentally minded teachers to add to 
our working knowledge about the teach- 


ing of responsibility. 





2 Other group building and maintenance roles not dis- 
cussed here include: “the expediter,”” ‘“‘the standard 
setter,” ‘“‘the group observer” and “the follower. 


WHat THE BEST AND WISEST PARENT WANTS FOR HIS OWN CHILD, 
that must the community want for all of its children —Joun Dewey. 
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By CASSIE MOORMAN and MILDRED V. JONES 


An Adventure into Responsibility 


When teachers set out to explore the nature 
of responsibility as it exists among their 
pupils, they learn a great many things about 
where it can be found, how it grows, and the 
Their dis- 


coveries are related here by Cassie Moorman 


school’s part in encouraging it. 


and Mildred V. Jones, Tefft Elementary 
School, Springfield, Missouri. 
ey WONDER, ASKED A TROUBLED 


teacher, “how old a child has to be be- 
fore he can be expected to assume a little 
responsibility. Yesterday,” she con- 
tinued, “Jim lost his ball cap. This 
morning he took up ten minutes of our 
class time and at least fifteen minutes 
more of his own time, looking for the 
thing. Not that that wasn’t enough, his 
mother called me on the phone and talk- 
ed fully five minutes about it. Wouldn't 
you think a ten-year-old boy would have 
learned how to hang on to his belong- 
ings!” 

“Well, that is an everyday occurrence 
with me,” consoled the primary teacher. 
“Of course we don’t expect six-year-olds 
to be very responsible. I agree with you, 


though: I certainly think a ten-year-old 
should have acquired some respon- 


sibility.” 

“I wonder if responsibility is a thing 
that develops only with age,’ added 
another. 

“For that matter,” suggested an inter- 
mediate teacher, “think of all the adults 
who are failing day by day to accept, or 
even to recognize, their responsibilities 
as everyday citizens. Is it that we in 
the field of education are failing? /s it 
the job of the school to teach responsible 
action?” 
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This conversation took place two years 
ago. Today our staff is convinced that 
it is definitely the job of the school to 
help children develop in responsible be- 
havior. Two years of intensive study by 
our staff has led us to some important 
conclusions about the development of re- 
sponsibility in children. 

Our study consisted of planned ob- 
serving, recording, testing, discussing, 
re-testing and interpreting the behaviors 
of children we observed in our school. 


How Responsibility Grows 


All data collected (more than two 
hundred samples) pointed toward the 
following: 

There does not exist a close rela- 
tionship between a child’s chronological 
age and his responsible action. We found 
it to be a fact that many six-year-olds 
act in as responsible a manner as do 
many eleven-year-olds. 

Many younger children are as capable 
as older ones of acting in reference to 
large numbers of persons; of dealing in 
abstractions well with concrete 
objects: of carrying on a job rather com- 
plex in nature; of working towafd a goal, 
the attainment of which may be remote; 
of carrying on activities requiring a long 
time for completion; and of acting when 
the results of their acts are of an altru- 
istic nature as well as being individually 


as as 


rewarding. 

The following example is only one 
of many bearing out this finding: 

A first- avede: group had discussed 
games appropriate for indoor play 
periods. On seven successive evenings, 
Tillie, aged six, cut out animal pictures. 
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These, she brought to school, presented 
to the class, explained the rules of 
game she made up, showed the group 
where the game equipment would be 
kept, and invited all to use it. No one 
had suggested that such an activity be 
undertaken 

Here a very young child performed 
a self-initiated act very complex in na- 
ture, requiring seven days for comple- 
tion, and dealing in abstract planning 
and executing as well as with concrete 
objects. The reward was altruistic since 
she extended an invitation to all to use 
and enjoy the game. In the teacher’s 
opinion, the reward was also direct be- 
cause Tillie enjoys such activity and ap- 
preciates teacher and class approval. Her 
act directly affected the thirty-two chil- 
dren in her group. 

2. In every age group a wide range 
of responsible action will be found. This 
action will vary from a very low degree 
to a very high degree of responsibility. 

In the third grade the sun shone on a 
row of desks. One boy worked away. 
squinting at his paper. A second child 
moved his desk out of the range of sun- 
shine. A third child went to the windows 
and lowered the shades until each desk 
The first child recognized 
the second boy 


was shaded. 
no responsibility at all; ' 
saw responsibility to himself only; the 
third child recognized. and responded 
to, a responsibility to both himself and 
others. 

Here was an illustration of a range 
within the The goal 
was immediate, the act dealt in both 
concrete and abstract, the time for com- 
pletion was short, the result affected from 
no one to eight persons, and the motive 
ranged from selfish to altruistic. 

3. The greater number of decisions 
made by the teacher, the fewer sugges- 
tions will be made by the children, and 


same age group. 
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conversely, the more decisions made by 
the children, the more responsibility the 
children will accept for making sugges- 
tions and decisions. 

The ratio between suggestions and 
decisions made by the teacher and those 
made by the children is not materially 
different in various types of situations. 
The situations tested included individual 
free time, academic work, play, activities 
involving only the group doing the plan- 
ning, and activities involving a group 
beyond their own. 


When the School Takes a Hand 


Consideration of these findings con- 
vinced us that the development of re- 
sponsibility is certainly the business of 
the school. Further, these findings led 
us to re-examine our classroom proce- 
dures to determine to what extent we 
actually were contributing to or encour- 
aging responsible behavior of children. 
We found a number of implications for 
classroom procedures that seemed im- 
portant to us. 

Since a range of responsible behavicr 
is to be expected within each age group, 
we must consciously provide many op- 
portunities for children to work with 
groups of varying sizes, to handle both 
concrete objects and to deal with abstract 
ideas, to participate in situations in 
which the time element varies from 
short to long duration, to experience 
activities of different degrees of com- 
plexity, to engage in work that has direct 
as well as indirect consequences to self, 
and /or to others. 

Because children of all age levels are 
capable of exercising varying degrees of 
responsibility, the teacher must learn to 
expect and recognize these abilities and 
capabilities and must help the child to 
develop from whatever point she finds 
him. 
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The role which a teacher plays in a 
group is an important factor in children’s 
feeling of responsibility toward sugges- 
tions and decisions. Therefore she 
should strive to create a permissive at- 
mosphere within the classroom in order 
that children may and ac- 
cept responsibility. 

Since the type of situation in which 
planning took place did not affect the 
ratio between children’s and teacher’s 
suggestions and decisions for action, it is 


recognize 


to be assumed that, given the oppor- 
tunity, children will accept the respon- 
sibility for planning situations within 


the scope of their experience and on the 
level of their understanding. Teachers 
should see to it that such opportunities 
are provided. 


Teachers Go After Answers 


These findings and implications re- 


sulted from our staffs working as a 
group, carefully thinking through each 


step of the study. We often found our- 
selves bogged down by lack of common 
unde watanding. When this happened we 
talked through our difficulties until com- 
mon consent was reached. 

Our own supervisory staff and the 
consultant service of the Horace Mann 
Lincoln School of Experimentation, 
Columbia University, New York, served 
as resource leaders, us valuable 
planning and evaluating proce- 


giving 
help 
dures. 
Our teachers made individual observa- 
tions in their classrooms. This 
called for the recording teacher to be 
also the leader of the discussion group. 
Then we formed groups and observed 
each other. When this technique was 
used, the teacher whose group was being 
observed did no recording. At the close 
of these sessions the observing teachers 
compared observation recordings. 


own 
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When there was approximately ninety 
percent agreement among the recordings, 
we felt we were thinking alike. We 
took tape recordings of discussions for 


study by the staff order to arrive 
further at common agreements and 
understandings. We set up category 


charts and collected and checked illus- 
trations of responsible actions observed. 
We filed anecdotal records. 

We checked and re-checked, tested 
and re-tested. We kept running accounts 
and made final reports on the study. 
However, the “paper work” was held to 
a minimum; only pertinent data was 
filed. We felt the real outcome would 
be the evidence of our changed attitude 
toward responsibility as expressed in 
improved classroom procedures. 

We have gained much because of this 
study. “Responsibility” has lost its elu- 
sive quality and has become as tangible 
to us as the Three R’s or science. We 
believe this kind of study can best be 
done by classroom teachers because, in 
the last analysis, the job of helping 
children to become responsible individ- 
uals rests largely in the hands of teachers. 
The teacher, herself, grows in ability to 
recognize factors that contribute to or 
hinder the well-being of her pupils. 

If you are willing to risk an adventure 
into your own mind and into the lives of 
your children, we recommend a study 
such as this. Often frustrations will seem 
insurmountable, but you will gain a 
satisfaction that is distinctly your own. 
You will increase in perceiving the value 
of helping children talk out their difh- 
culties because you have seen the value 
in talking out yours. 

For us, never again can we lightly 
pass over situations concerning children 
by thoughtlessly remarking, “After all, 
what can you expect from a six-year- 


old?” 
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The best way to learn about children is to 
study the children themselves. On the basis 
of our observations, we gain greater under- 
standing and discover more effective ways of 
working with boys and girls. Vivian Johnson 
is field supervisor of student teaching at West- 
ern Washington College of Education, Belling- 


ham, Washington. 


As WE TAKE A QUICK LOOK ABOUT, WE 
see teachers studying children more 
closely. There is a feeling of a greater 
need for more understanding and know- 
how to help children who are growing up 
in this uncertain age. 

We are learning that we have only 
made a beginning in applying the fund 
of research about children and how they 
learn, and we realize that we must know 
more than we do now about how to use 
the material. We are learning to gather 
data and to look for underlying causes 
before coming to conclusions as how best 
to help a child. We are learning that 
we can help children by freeing them 
from tensions, by creating a wholesome 
environment, and by helping them to ac- 
cept themselves and others with whom 
they work. 

We no longer look at children with 
behavior problems as individuals who 
will to respond in the way that they do, 
but as individuals who live and work in 
the only way that they know how. We 
have less and less of the tendency to 
search for remedial devices as cure-alls 
for questionable behavior, and we show 
more understanding of the importance 
of accepting the child as he is. 


Guidance in Group Living 

Planning for children is important in 
creating an opportunity for them to try 
out their learnings. Children learn to 
share when a situation is set up which 
requires sharing, and they learn to take 
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READING 


turns when turns are needed to get things 
done. 

A work period, where materials and 
equipment are being shared with others 
working at the same time, is a good 
time for developing good work habits 
and social attitudes. There is less “‘talk- 
ing about” and “more doing” in an 
actual situation with tools and equip- 
ment, than in a discussion period where 
mere verbalization may be going on. 


Time Out To Observe 

The real test of growth comes when 
children carry on alone. How much of 
the cooperative living that we try to in- 
still do children use when on their own? 
If they have had a part in making plans 
and decisions, they usually make use of 
them. Children need guidance in learn- 
ing the difference between helpfulness 
and interference in working with an in- 
dividual. This incident was observed 
during a work period: 

Two children were beginning work which 
required use of aprons. As both children 
reached for aprons one said, “You take an 
old apron if you are going to use oil paints.” 

“What?” asked the other with a scowl. 

The suggestion was repeated again. At 
first the child hesitated, then reached for an 
old apron and swung into his work. 


Through observing children at work 
in informal situations, one teacher re- 
lates that he is gaining insight into how 
they learn to manage their own affairs, 
and how they solve their particular 
problems. 

In a group activity children were making 
pictures of themselves. They asked each 
other for help and received suggestions from 
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By VIVIAN JOHNSON 


THE SIGNS 


each other as to how to secure good body 
proportions for their drawings. Pupils 
stopped work for a moment to help one 
another or to share their findings with other 
persons. Some children were assuming cer- 
tain kinds of responsibility for the whole 
group, such as one girl who took it upon her- 
self to keep fresh paint ready for use, and 
another who mixed up new colors as they were 
needed. 
Timing Your Help 

Sometimes a teacher steps in to de- 
termine an issue. Listening to discus- 
sions and observing the direction the ac- 
tion is taking are essential in realizing 
when to interfere. Peer approval or dis- 
approval often carries great weight and 
is a forceful way of helping a pupil size 
up his own actions. 


The rehearsal of a play was in progress. 
Joe, who had the leading role as king, went 
haphazardly through his part, speaking his 
lines almost inaudibly in a sing-song fashion, 

Mary: Come on, do it right. 

George: Sally missed her cue because you 
didn’t speak out! 

Bill: Say what you are supposed to. 

Joe: | did say what I was supposed to. 

George: Well, you didn’t say it so you could 
be heard. 

The play continued with Joe mumbling his 
part. At this point the teacher stepped in: 
“We don’t have time for this sort of thing. 
You will need to do your part the very best 
that you know how, or we'll have to get some- 
one to take your part.” 

Joe: Very well! Get someone to be the 
king! 

Bili: You don’t care how the others feel. 

Mary: Just because you are mad you didn’t 
have to go and ruin the play. You are acting 
in a selfish way. 

Dick, who was acting as stage manager, 
volunteered to take the part. Joe began 
studying a map but kept his attention on the 
group. Dick stepped into the role as king, 
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injecting into the play a different character- 
ization, much to the delight of the group. 

After the rehearsal Joe informed the group 
by way of a pal that he would do his part 
well if he could have it back. The proposi- 
tion was put to the class and they agreed, 
on the condition that he do his part the very 
best that he knew how. The teacher noted 
that Joe not only did his part well, but that 
he changed his characterization of king. 


Learning To Plan Takes Time 


Learning to plan with children is not 
a procedure easy to accomplish. When 
I first began planning with the children 
how they might use their time at play, I 
found that I asked them for game sug- 
gestions but that I made most of the de- 
cisions myself. When I stayed out of 
their games, they did not seem to be able 
to play well. This started me wonder- 
ing about my own planning with 
children. 

As we began planning together we 
discussed : 

Play space for good and bad weather, 
indoor games, outdoor games, skills to 
be developed, balance and variety of 
play period, rotation of “it” turns, ro- 
tation of “record keepers” turns, respon- 
sibility of leaders, responsibility of 
players, work of committees. 

As this type of planning proceeded 
gradually, the children began to im- 
prove in their cooperation. As records 
were reviewed from time to time, the 
children determined the new activities 
they should take on. They worked on 
committees and helped manage discipline 
problems. Toward the end of the year, 
they could manage longer and longer 
periods by themselves. 


Role Play As Planning 


A situation repeatedly arising on our 
play field gave rise to a problem. 

On several occasions when we were 
finishing up our game period, the next 
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class would come onto the playground. 
Several of our boys would break from 
the game and rush to the new class and 
try to keep them off the playground, 


shouting: “It is not your turn yet.” 
“Stay off until we are through.” The 


other boys would refuse 
back and they shouted: “It is, too.” “You 
get off.” The whole practice became a 
disruptive procedure. 

One day when we back to our 
room, we decided to talk over the matter. 


be pushed 


got 


It was decided to play out the situation. 
The roles were played three times, each 
time bringing out new suggestions. The 
children decided that acting it out was 
so helpful to them that they wanted to 
present their play for the class infring- 
This they did 


ing on their play period. 
and with good result. 


Tape Recordings for a Second Look 


Evaluation in terms of planning for 
next steps is many times a laborious pro- 
little children. after 
the energy has been expended for the 
takes 


cess for It comes 


real activity and the evaluation 
on the appearance of an aftermath. Yet, 


taking a look 


important step toward making progress 


a performance is an 


and it must be done from time to time. 

Group discussion of an activity is one 
role playing is another, and the 
use of the recorder is still another. The 
latter brings before the children their 
experience at a time when they are not 


wa Vy; 





tired, for it can be played the next day 
or even at a later time when the next 
steps are ready to be laid down. A stu- 
dent teacher recorded the evaluation of 
a fourth grade to be used in planning 
other activities: 


Clara: May | say that I didn’t like it? 

Teacher: Yes, you may say what you think. 
What exactly was it that you didn’t like? 

Clara: The words were too big and hard. 
I didn’t like the reading. 

Teacher: 1 wonder if, at another time, we 
could find something to read that you might 
enjoy. 

James: I liked it. I found out something 
I didn’t know, like Byrd making an expedition 
to Antarctica. 

{nn: | liked it. We all read different books, 
and then we told what we found out. 

Jean: When I was writing down the things 
that the children were telling me, they were 


standing around and hanging over me. It 
was hard to write with everyone standing 


around. 
Teacher: Another time, would you have a 
suggestion as to how this situation might be 


corrected so that the writing could be made 
easier for the one doing it? 

Jean: We could wait our turns. Keep 
busy with something else until it was our 


turn. We could quit talking while she was 
writing. That would help. 


Learning on the job is an essential fac- 
tor of teaching today. Through group 
meetings and consultant help, we are all 
findings and learning how 
Every agency 
which might have some knowledge of the 
child, his family, and his community is 
pressed into service. 


sharing our 
to use’ new techniques. 


Tue TEACHER GUIDES THE PUPIL BUT AVOIDS BUILDING RELIANCE ON 


him by the pupil, 


Ashev ille. 


Conference, 
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for the teacher’s real aim is to make 
yrogressively unnecessary.—WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK, 
prog ; 


North Carolina. 
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By DOROTHY J. WELCH 


Learning To Be Part of a Group— 


The Teacher Helps 


Dorothy J. Welch, director of curriculum, Bellflower Public Schools, 
California, discusses the complex task of helping children to develop 


responsibility as members of groups. 


The author draws upon actual 


experiences to show us how teachers have worked toward this end and 


to indicate the child’s response to teacher guidance. 


Hevpive cumpren BECOME RESPON- 
sible group members is a big job and 
one that cannot easily be broken down 
into. clearly defined, logical steps. Part 
of the dificulty encountered in defining 
the teaching of responsibility is due to 
the fact that oftentimes a procedure or 
technique that seems effective for one 
teacher or one group of children may 
not be so for another teacher or another 
never be 
exactly the same for any two classroom 
situations, nor can any two teachers be 
expected to work in exactly the same 


class. Circumstances can 


way. 

Many teachers do seem to have a great 
deal of success in teaching their chil- 
dren to assume responsibility in the 
various groups of which they are mem- 
bers. What do those do to 
develop responsibility? Watching them 
at work in their classrooms is one good 
way of finding out. 

With that thought in mind, the fol- 
lowing illustrations of actual classroom 
work are given. All show ways by which 
alert teachers have capitalized on oppor- 
tunities growing out of everyday school 
happenings. 


teachers 


Clean-Up Periods Help Everyone 


The teacher suggests a reason for 
cleaning up. At the end of a kinder- 
earten free work period, the teacher re- 
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minded the children that they should 
put their materials away so that there 
would be room for other activities. As 
the children started to clean up, ‘the 
teacher went from group to group, help- 
ing some who seemed to need help and 
suggesting by her comments and ques- 
tions that putting things away was partly 
a matter of thinking of the convenience 
of others. 

The teacher comments. “If you put 
the blocks away, the next children who 
want to use them will know just where 
to look.” 

The teacher questions. “If you think 
you'll need your store again later, could 
we push it back against the wall? Other- 
wise there won’t be room for the second- 
grade children when they come in to 
sing with us. Could you pick up the 
little bits of clay that fell on the floor. 
Then no one will get clay on his shoes.” 


Children Teach Each Other 


Members of a first-grade class were 
happy one day to have the science con- 
sultant come to advise them about put- 
ting lights in their playhouse. The chil- 
dren sat on the rug around Mr. Clay, 
and were especially interested in the 
things he brought with him to show them. 

One boy kept getting upon his knees 
to see, and each time he did so someone 
behind him pulled him down or told him 
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to sit down. Finally a boy in the back 
row explained, “Billy, we can’t see when 
you do that.” Billy looked around, and 
then with a sigh moved to another place 
on the rug where he would have no one 
behind him. 

The teacher lets the children handle 
the situation. The teacher said nothing 
to Billy or to the other boy, though she 
was well aware of what was happening. 
She felt that pressure from the group 
would help Billy to see that he must re- 
spect the rights of others. In this case, 
letting Billy learn from his classmates 
seemed effective. 


Children Consider Group Attitudes 


The teacher asks for clarification. One 
morning at the beginning of a second- 
grade planning period, the teacher told 
the children that a few minutes earlier 
she had overheard someone say, ““You’re 
not supposed to draw on yellow paper 
unless it’s an Easter picture.” She said 
that she had not realized that was true 
and wondered what the class thought 
about it. 

The teacher listens. Some of the chil- 
dren agreed with the decision about the 
use of construction paper, but almost 
half of them did not. In the course of 
the discussion, the children who were 
using construction paper for drawings 
showed the others what they were doing 
and gave their reasons for their choice. 

The teacher helps list factors involved. 
After a fairly general class discussion, 
children and teacher listed several fac- 
tors that were involved in using con- 
struction paper and ordinary drawing 
paper. These included the fact that the 
heavier paper was better for some jobs 
than the lighter paper, and the fact that 
using construction paper for everything 
might mean that there would be none 
later in the year. 
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The teacher suggests the advisability 
of making a decision. The teacher sum- 
marized the points and asked what should 
be done. 

The teacher encourages flexibility. 
When one girl remarked that she had 
a special reason for wanting to use 
colored paper, the teacher asked if there 
were others who felt that way. 

There were several. After further 
discussion the class agreed that each 
child was to make his own decision if 
the problem came up for him, but that 
he should try to remember the points 
they had just talked about. 


Responsibilities to Each Other 


On another day in the same second 
grade, the teacher noticed that one of 
the girls was having difficulty getting 
someone to help her. In the few minutes 
before school started, Janet tried to get 
another child to join her in planning 
a play she wanted to give later in the 
day. 

She went to several children who re- 
fused because they were doing other 
things. Mary answered, “No, not now,” 
but really meant, “No,” since Janet 
wanted to plan the play during the noon 
hour. Claire was painting a picture, but 
when she saw that no one would work 
with Janet she put her brush down, and 
said, “I'll help you, Janet.” 

The teacher suggests a_ discussion. 
When the children came together for 
a room meeting, the teacher related the 
above incident to the class. She was 
careful not to blame anyone by the tone 
of her voice or the words she used, and 
suggested that they discuss what had 
happened. 

The teacher is sensitive to the chil- 
dren’s point of view but also points out 
reciprocal responsibilities. Most of the 
children felt that Claire had been kind 
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and thoughtful in stopping her work to 
help plan the play, but said that they 
themselves had things of their own they 
wanted to do. The teacher understood 
their point of view and said that she 
thought they were right in making their 
own decisions according to their plans. 

However, she suggested that if they 
wanted other children to work with them 
on the things they wanted to do, they 
must be prepared to work occasionally 
on the projects of others. 

The teacher helped the children see 
that the reason Janet gave so many plays 
was that she wanted to learn all she 
could about plays and acting. While 
respecting Janet’s purpose, the teacher 
suggested that perhaps Janet should try 
to develop other hobbies. She said she 
thought Janet might enjoy doing differ- 
ent things and that she was sure the 
other children would like to cooperate 
with Janet in the other activities. 

At the end of the discussion, the chil- 
dren seemed to understand that each 
child would be expected to make his own 
decision after considering some of the 
points brought out in the discussion. 


Pointing Out Responsibilities 


The teacher reminds the children of 
a responsibility, yet encourages discus- 
sion. One day five third-grade boys 
said at the beginning of a free work 
period that they were going to the alcove 
at the end of the hall to practice a play 
about robbers. The teacher asked them 
to sit down and tell her about it before 
they went. Since the play promised to 
be very exciting, she reminded the boys 
of the school rule about not disturbing 
other classes. 

“Oh, we'll be quiet!” they assured her. 

“But, boys, let’s be sensible. How can 
five boys pretend to be robbers and still 


be quiet? It doesn’t sound right to me.” 
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However, the ensuing conversation in- 
dicated that the boys would try to keep 
their voices down and that they were 
fully aware of their responsibility. They 
said they knew that no one in their class 
would be able to use the alcove if they 
abused the privilege, and they assured 
the teacher they would be careful. 

The teacher lets the boys decide. Feel- 
ing that the discussion had served to 
point up the responsibility the boys had 
to respect the rights of other classes, as 
well as to help preserve the privileges 
of the others in their own class, the 
teacher agreed that the boys might con- 
tinue their plans. Developments proved 
this to be the right decision, for the 
practice proceeded smoothly and _ with- 
out undue confusion. 


Understanding Group Needs 


The teacher insists on a good work 
atmosphere. One day a group of third- 
grade children were asked by the teacher 
to get out pencil and paper for a written 
spelling lesson. Most of the children 
were ready in a few minutes, but two 
of the boys couldn’t seem to get things 
put away. Finally the teacher asked the 
boys to go to the reading corner or to 
some other part of the room where they 
could stay without disturbing the others 
in the group. 

The teacher shows understanding, 
while safeguarding the rights of all. The 
teacher used a very pleasant tone of 
voice which gave no hint of annoyance. 
Because she wanted the boys to under- 
stand her point of view, she was careful 
to explain that she didn’t mind their not 
being ready to work with others. She 
said that she knew that everyone might 
not want to do the same thing at the 
same time. 

However, she told the boys that this 
was a special spelling work time for 
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the class and that she couldn’t let the 
boys waste the time of the other children. 

Everyone seemed to accept and under- 
stand the teacher’s explanation. The two 
boys went to the back of the room, where 
they were not entirely quiet but where 
they did not disturb the spelling lesson. 
One of the boys said later, “That was 
fair. Ill come in early tomorrow and 


do the spelling.” 
Accepting Group Responsibilities 
the children in one 


a fi fteen-minute pro- 


Every morning 
school listened to 
gram broadcast over their public address 
system. The programs were presented 
by children from various classrooms 
under the direction of a radio committee 
composed of two children from each 
room. Periodically the radio commit- 
tee members asked their classmates for 
help in evaluating the programs. 

The teacher encourages children to 
conduct meetings. One morning the eval- 
uation in a fourth-grade room was con- 
cerned with the second installment of 
Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves, given 
by a group of sixth-grade children. Ac- 
cording to previous plans, the commit- 
tee representatives took charge of the 
evaluation period and asked for class 
discussion before the program was rated. 
The children said that the voices had been 
hard to understand, especially at first, 
and that the pauses were too long. After 
everyone who wished to talk had had 
a chance to do so, the boy in charge 
asked for a vote on the rating. 

The teacher enters the discussion, en- 
couraging constructive suggestions. When 
the vote proved to be “fair,” the teacher 
commented that the class had rated the 





program “very good” the week before, 
but, as brought out in their discussion, 
there were reasons for the drop in popu- 
larity. She suggested that the children 
give concrete suggestions for improve- 
ment to the radio committee members. 

Accordingly, the children recom- 
mended that the boys and girls who were 
presenting the program be asked to speak 
more clearly and to know their story 
well enough to permit reading it without 


pauses. 
Signs of Progress 


The teachers of the 
seemed to use many techniques and ways 
of working in helping their children to 
develop group member responsibility. 
While the methods used by the various 
teachers differed according to the needs 
of the individuals concerned, there were 
several ways of working that seemed 


above groups 


common to all. 

The teachers were always alert to the 
possibilities in situations and provided 
many opportunities for learning effec- 
tive ways of handling responsibilities. 
They discussed situations with children, 
listening to what the boys and girls had 
to say and helping them to see for them- 
how individual actions affect 
groups. They encouraged children to 
find out and understand the point of 
view of others. 

They accepted their own responsibil- 
ities as the mature members of the 
groups, trying by their actions to demon- 
strate effective ways of operating in 
In these instances, the teachers’ 


selves 


groups. 
ways of working seemed effective, for 
the actions of the children indicated that 
progress was being made in the develop- 
ment of group member responsibility. 
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By ROBERT SOWERS and JOSEPH S. PRESTON 


Doing for Others-Story of a Crane 


When children lose themselves in a group project, they fall naturally 


into roles where they are both useful and happy. 
of doing things for others, while also growing as individuals. 


They learn the joys 
Both the 


authors were formerly on the staff of the Agnes Russell Center, Teachers 
College, Columbia University—the school where the story of the crane 
took place. Robert Sowers is now in London on a Fulbright Scholarship. 
Joseph S. Preston is currently a teacher in Bronxville, New York. 


Our Crane 


We got the crane. 
We play in it. 
We painted it. 


y ES, JOHNNY GOT THE CRANE AND SO 
did the rest of his classmates who were 
the five- and six-year-olds in our school. 
This is the story of how they got their 
crane. 

The younger children in our school 
were in need of big, rugged playthings. 
Our older children had the perpetual 
urge to build something. One member 
of our staff suggested that the older ones, 
a class of nine- and ten-year-olds, could 
build a large model of a movable crane 
for the \ children. It 
a good idea. 

suilding, manipulating, engineering 
are a tremendous adventure for children, 
where ideas are not just ideas but things 
things that can be _ touched, 
tried out. worked on. The idea of shar- 
ing. of doing for others, is sometimes 
a difficult one. Here was a chance to 
make doing for others fun! 


Before the Building Started 


younger seemed 


as well 


Two members of the staff drew up 
sketches and made a model of the pro- 
posed crane. They brought them to the 
teacher of the nine- and ten-year-olds. 
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As they were discussing the crane several 
of the children overheard the idea and 
immediately started asking questions 
and telling other members of the group. 
The enthusiasm grew at once and the 
idea spread quickly. We then talked 
over the whole plan with the group. 

The children all wanted to build the 
crane at once. Here was a chance to 
use the new tools they had _ recently 
bought for their classroom. Also, several 
children had brothers, sisters, and 
friends in the younger groups and knew 
they would be delighted to have a “real 
crane” that would move about and lift 
things. 

It was suggested that we find out if 
any of the younger groups would like to 
have us build them a crane. We went 
to see a group of five- and six-year-olds 
to ask if they would like the crane. They 
were excited over the prospect and 
seemed impressed that the older children 
would build them something. 

When the lumber arrived, everybody 
wanted to build. But how could all of 
the children work at once? The group 
suggested several possibilities. The two 
considered most feasible were: (1) three 
persons could work at a time, letting 
others work in turn until everyone had 
had the chance to help; or (2) the class 
would break up into small committees, 
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Learning to use 
an electric drill. 


each committee being responsible for 
the construction of a certain part of the 
crane. 

The latter plan the more 
popular when a vote was taken, and the 
following four committees were chosen: 
wheel and bottom; sides; boom; top and 
ladder. The children thought that this 
method of building would work better 
because everyone would be working at 


proved 


the same time. and the noise would all 
be made at once. 


When Hammers Began To Pound 


A small-scale model of the crane was 
constructed so that everyone, even five- 
and six-year-olds would have a clear idea 
of the ultimate goal. The teachers soon 
realized that the building of a crane 
contained another value besides doing 
for others—that of doing for one’s self. 
There were many jobs to be done, some 
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of them not particularly exciting in them- 
selves. 

As the committees started to build, 
they found that they were not separate 
units but very much dependent on each 
other. This was discovered during dis- 
cussion in regard to the use of the tools. 
Since these were limited in number, the 
children decided that the committee which 
needed a tool the most would have the 
use of it. If the bottom committee could 
do no more work until it got a certain 
tool and the boom committee was using 
it, the latter would give it up. This 
worked very well. 

The groups found that they were help- 
ing others when they showed each other 
how to use the tools. They found that 
there were many different kinds of tools 
such as saws, hammers, chisels, brace 
and bit, electric drill, and sander and 
that all of these were easy to use when 
handled properly. 

The group was having its first real ex- 
perience in building from an actual scale 
With the model, the children 
could see their goal. The interest in 
measurement and carried over 
into other subjects such as map-reading, 
map-making, and arithmetic. Also the 
interest brought forth discussions about 
all types of models such as airplanes, 
boats, and buildings. 

At each phase, conferences were held 
with the younger children so that the 
builders could explain what they had 
been doing and could answer questions 
about how the crane was progressing. 
In these meetings the younger ones found 
an active role in being the “yardsticks”: 
the crane was being built for them, and 
as it began to take shape everyone could 
see where the various parts were too big 
or too small or just right for five- and 


model. 


scales 


six-vear-olds. 
Sharing of knowledge was fun. Every 
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child, whether in the younger or older 
group, was eager to explain some newly 
gained insight to his fellows. The bot- 
tom committee explained that one inch 
on the model meant one foot of lumber 
was needed. The children then meas- 
ured and cut the lumber. They ex- 
plained how they had drilled the holes, 
bolted the casters on the bottom, and 
had glued and nailed it together. 

The side committee told how it had 
measured and cut the sides. The boom 
committee showed how the boom had 
been cut. The committees then held all 
their pieces together so the younger chil- 
dren could really see how the crane was 
progressing. 

A “Technical Challenge” 

There was “real machinery” to be 
learned about, a block, a pulley, and the 
rigging, new to all—even to the teachers. 
We had all been sidewalk superinten- 
dents at some time or another where con- 
struction was going on. But now we 
were beginning to understand how the 
different wheels, pulleys, and cable 
worked. It was a lot of fun, through 
trial and error, to learn how a crane 
should be rigged. 

When the time arrived to assemble 
and place the ladder, the group was 
called together for suggestions. There 
was a divided opinion as to whether the 
ladder should be placed on the side or 
the middle. The group decided that a 
teacher and two members of the ladder 
committee should take the model down 
to the younger children to ask them 
where they would like to have the ladder 
placed. for they were the ones who would 
use it. 

The five- and six-year-olds wanted the 
ladder on the back left side instead of 
the middle. They thought it looked 
more realistic and that there would be 
more room on top for the children to sit. 
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Assembling the crane. 


The crane was a technical challenge 
wherein teachers and children found 
that cooperation was absolutely essen- 
tial. The job could not have been done 
without each one’s doing his part at the 
right time. The builders soon discovered 
how exciting it is to work together on a 
real job where cooperation pays divi- 
dends. 

One of the biggest jobs, the installa- 
tion of the boom into the body of the 
crane, was a graphic example. This 
was the dramatic point when the crane 
really began to become the crane, and 
évery ounce of energy and attention 
went into bringing the big heavy pieces 
together properly and securely. 

From the moment the crane began to 
take shape until it was finally completed, 
the lesson of doing for one’s self and for 
others began to take on additional mean- 
ing. Fun as it was to try out the crane, 
everyone could see that it was necessary 
to keep on hammering and sawing and 
measuring until everything was finished. 
Furthermore, the younger children had 
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The finished crane. 


been given a delivery time promise which 
was a deadline fér the builders and had 
to be met. Consequently, important de- 
cisions about giving up the gym and 
the park had to be made so as to finish 
the job on hand. 


A Job Well Done 


At last the crane was completely as- 
sembled. The children found it neces- 
sary to spend a whole day sandpaper- 
ing, for by this time the group appre- 
ciated the undesirability of getting 
splinters from the crane. 

Several children wanted to paint it 
at once. But after a discussion, the 
group decided that this was one job the 
younger children could do and would 
like to do. The older boys and girls 
felt it would give the younger children 
more of a feeling that they had helped 
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and that the crane really belonged to 
them. 

The delivery day arrived, but before 
taking the crane to the five- and six-year- 
olds, the children wheeled the crane to 
every classroom in the school. They 
were so proud of their accomplishment 
that they wanted all to see it. The 
group was very much attached to the 
crane, and all took one last ride before 
taking it downstairs to the younger chil- 
dren. 

When the crane was turned over to 
the five- and six-year-olds, their joy 
and enthusiasm was so great that the 
older children could not help feeling 
that their labors had been amply re- 
warded. Their craftsmanship also was 
demonstrated as the crane withstood 
the enthusiastic reception of about twenty 
young passengers at once. 

After the initial excitement had worn 
off, the younger children began to discuss 
the possibilities of painting the crane. 
They decided to spend another day sand- 
papering it before they painted it. They 
discussed colors for the crane and finally 
decided upon gray, the “color of real 
cranes.” The older children followed the 
progress of the painting. They never 
lost interest in the crane and in the 
younger children’s playing with it. 

The idea of building a crane had been 
a good one, for it had provided the 
vounger children with some rugged play 
equipment and had given the older ones 
a challenging job to do. We all learned 
many things. We learned again that 
doing for others and sharing can be fun. 


AFFECTION, THROUGH LOVE, 


through patience, through understanding, through belonging. through 
doing. through being.—F rep MorFitt. 
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By ALINE V. HIGGINS 


We Declared War on Poison Ivy 


Aline V. Higgins, an elementary-school teacher in Dumont, New Jersey, 
recounts an inspiring story of how fourth-graders undertook to solve a 


community problem. 


They sought solutions through well-planned co- 


operative effort and engineered their attack with enthusiasm and skill. 


Wouen a TEACHER HAS WORKED WITH 
children for a year, trying to help them 
become a group whose individual mem- 
bers will be capable and responsible in 
taking joint action, it is gratifying to 
have their skills of cooperation put to 
the test. Once I had an unusually good 
opportunity to see what my fourth-grade 
children could do when it came to “tack- 
ling a community problem 

It was a warm day, just about a week 
and the children 
were extremely restless. I decided that 
a walk to find and identify poison ivy 
would be relaxing and highly educative 
as well, since we already had had several 
cases of ivy poisoning among the young- 


before school closed. 


sters. 

We were out about an hour, and I was 
privately shocked at the amount of the 
plant which we found. On the way back 
to school. one of the children commented 
that something should be done about all 
this poison ivy. This struck me as an ex- 
cellent idea. We returned to our build- 
ing just in time for dismissal: so dis- 
cussion of the trip had to be postponed. 

That evening I did a little studying 
on the subject of poison ivy and then 
began to think through some of the pos- 
sibilities of this interest. Just to be on 
the safe side, I decided to be sure of 
official sanction before proceeding with 
any plans. Permission to go ahead was 
readily given when I made inquiry next 
morning. 
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When the children arrived, we opened 
the discussion by reviewing and evaluat- 
ing the walk. The comment again was 
made that something should be done 
about the poison ivy. 


Teacher: What do you mean? Who should 
do something about it? 

Joseph: Well, everybody. 

Teacher: Do you mean the adults, or the 
children, or who? 

Billy: Well, we could make signs and put 
them where it is. 

Paul: Yes, let’s do that. 
DANGER. POISON IVY. 

Richard: That’s all right for the big kids 
who can read, but lots of little kids get poison 
ivy. too. 

Bob: We could go out and kill it. 

Pat: But what kills it? 

Louis: My father sprays it. 

Billy: What does he spray it with? 
I don’t know. Do you know, Miss 


We could 


Louis: 
Higgins? 

Teacher: 1 don’t know what your father 
uses, Louis, but there are several things that 
will work. 

Paul: Wait a minute. Maybe it tells in the 
encyclopedia. (He went to the bookshelf and 
started looking.) 

Kenneth: What about that garden book you 
had yesterday, Miss Higgins? Did you bring 
it today? 

I handed the book to him, and he 
started reading aloud. There was silence 
for a minute, as the class digested what 
he had read, about 2-4D as an efficient 
And then: 


Bob: Who has a spray gun? (Several hands 
went up.) 


spray. 
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Bob: We could bring money at noon time, 
and our spray guns, then we could buy the 
2-4D and go do it this afternoon. 

Richard: We couldn’t because there’s too 
much of it. 

Paul: If we started right at 1 o'clock, we 
could. 

Richard: No, we couldn’t either. We only 
walked on one street, and look at all we saw, 
and there are lots of streets in Dumont. 

Louis: There’s some up my way. 

Barbara: There’s some where I live, too. 

Joseph: The lot near my house is full of it. 

Harold: Richard’s right. We haven’t got 
enough kids to go running all over town, 
and, besides, people would think we were 
silly. 

Pat: Well, if we can’t do that, what can 
we do? 

Bob: Why don’t we tell the people who 
own the lots to kill it? 


Much approval, then: 


Billy: But how do we know who owns all 
of the lots? 

Mary Ellen: My father says the town owns 
the empty lots on our street. 

Kenneth: We could put a big sign in the 
center of town. 

Richard: The Mayor is boss of the town. 
Why don’t we tell him? 
Billy: No, he’s not. 

Council. 
Barbara: What’s the Council? 


It’s the Mayor and 


I explained briefly how the town was 
governed and the Council 
meetings. 


mentioned 


Richard: Well. we 
Pat: Mavbe we 


could tell all of them. 
could write them a letter. 


Everyone favored this. 


Teacher: If you write them a letter. what 
will you want to tell them? 

Louis: Lots of kids have poison ivy, 
they should kill it. 

Harold: But we cant just say “lots of 
kids.” We ought to tell them how many. 

Billy: Miss Higgins, couldn’t we go find out 
how many kids in the school had it? 

Louis: My sister had to have the doctor. 

Kenneth: So did my brother. 


and 
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Harold: We could ask how many had it, 
and how many had the doctor. 


This sounded good to all, and Eddie 
volunteered to make a chart to record 
results. Everyone helped him in list- 
ing the cases in our school, and he started 
off for his survey. 

Teacher: While we’re waiting for Eddie to 
return, let’s see how we got where we are 
now. How did this discussion get started? 


We then reviewed our steps from the 
very beginning. I helped the children 
retrace each original decision and the 
reasons for change, until we arrived back 
at our present stage of planning. Eddie 
returned with his completed chart and 
stated that he thought we should survey 
the other schools, too, because they were 
part of the town, also. 

At this point, we decided to call the 
supervising principal to make sure it was 
all right for a class to write to the Mayor. 
This whole interest was moving faster 
than I had imagined, and I wanted to 
be sure we still had permission to pro- 
ceed before the children went too far 
in their planning. The principal gave 
his approval, provided we keep the tone 
of the letter helpful and constructive. 
I then telephoned the other schools re- 
carding the survey. 

On my return to the class, the children 
told me that they had thought of another 
thing they could do: “We can make 
signs to put in the store windows to tell 
people to be eareful.” 

It was nearing noon dismissal by this 
time: so we planned to have a commit- 
write the letter in the afternoon, 
while the rest of us started our signs. 


tee 


t 


We Advance Our Attack 


The children burst in at 1 o’clock and 
went right to work. There was much 
enthusiasm and sharing of ideas for both 
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the letter and the posters, but as the 
afternoon wore on the sign-painters be- 
came dissatisfied. Their pictures of 
poison ivy didn’t look real. We finally 
solved this by setting up the opaque 
projector and projecting the pictures 
from my garden book on the wall. The 
children could then trace the leaves right 
onto their posters. The problem of let- 
tering came up, and we took time for 
a lesson on printing and balance. 

By the next afternoon (Friday), we 
had progressed to the point were we 
needed to know just how many empty 
lots were owned by the Borough, and a 
large committee was elected to go to the 
Borough Hall after school to study the 
town map. In the meantime, the letter 
was finished, and since I wanted the 
principal to see it before it was de- 
livered, I promised to mail it. 

By Monday committees had gotten 
actual prices and coverage of three types 
of weed-killers, which brought us to 
another problem. “How big is 100 square 
feet?” “How many square feet are there 
in a lot?” 

Armed with a 100-foot rule which we 
borrowed from the janitor, we went out 
to the schoolyard and started measuring. 
With great precision, we marked off a 
lot 25 x 100. The children could hardly 
wait to get back to the room to start 
“ficuring.” The rest of the morning was 
spent doing problems based on the num- 
ber of Borough-owned lots, the coverage 
of the weed-killers, and the approximate 
cost. 

It was pointed out that not every lot 
was exactly 25 x 100, and neither was 
every square foot covered with poison 
ivy. We finally arrived at an estimated 
cost of destroying all poison ivy in town, 
compared with the estimated cost of 
medical care already administered, based 


We finished up our 


on our survey. 
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posters, walked around town distribut- 
ing them, and felt prepared to answer 
any and all questions the Council might 
put to us at the meeting, which we had 
decided to attend. 

On Tuesday, I felt that we should 
again look backwards to evaluate our 
action. At a child’s suggestion, we 
charted on our board a complete step- 
by-step progression. This worked par- 
ticularly well. We rounded out the day 
by planning for the evening’s business 
and arranging meeting places. 

To date, we had spent four complete 
days on this experience, and the inter- 
est was still extremely high. The chil- 
dren had gained vast knowledges and 
were extremely well informed on every 
phase of the subject. I was truly proud 
of them. 


We Appeal to the City Council 


The Council meeting was set for 8 P.M. 
We were to meet at the center of town. 
At 6:30, two of the youngsters arrived 
at my home to see if I was ready. By 
7, eleven children were camped on my 
front porch. Finally we started, joined 
the others and two parents, and entered 
the Council Hall. 

The letter we had sent was read imme- 
diately. The Mayor explained why such 
a clean-up campaign was not feasible but 
asked the children for specific locations 
of poison ivy. One place mentioned by 
a child was the picnic area at the town 
swimming pool. After the Mayor thanked 
the children for their interest in this 
matter, we returned to our homes, leav- 
ing the Council to attend to other busi- 
ness. 

The children felt that the city officials 
had not given their suggestions the 
serious consideration they deserved. The 
next day in school, indignation was still 


high. I smoothed down their ruffled 
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feathers as best I could. On Thursday 
their feelings were somewhat mollified 
when we received a letter from the 
Borough Clerk stating that he had notified 
the swimming pool authorities to rid 
their picnic areas of poison ivy. We also 
received write-ups in two newspapers, 
which helped. 

The things that pleased me in all this 
were the readiness with which the chil- 
dren assumed responsibility for doing 
something about a problem of which they 





had become aware; the good judgment 
with which they evaluated one another’s 
suggested solutions and the objective 
way in which comments were received; 
the way in which they turned to various 
sources of information without prompt- 
ing from me; their desire to spread their 
concern to others in the community; their 
independence in going ahead to plan 
further steps while I was out telephoning. 

We can’t tell how mature our children 
are if we don’t “give them their head.” 





Carlos Visits Another School 


Carlos, a young third-grader, heard his 
teacher explaining to the class that she would 
be absent on the following day because she 
was going on a visit to another school to see 
how the children worked and played together 
in that school. Maybe she could learn things 
that would help her be a better teacher when 
she came Back. She helped the children plan 
their next day’s work because only a student 
would be left with them and they would have 
to be ready to help her because she didn’t 
know any of them. 

Then Carlos spoke up: “Don’t you think Vd 
better go with you?” The implication was 
that he was liable to be a liability! Carlos is 
a rugged little soul whose expressiveness is 
a rare delight to me and his teacher but it 
takes a while for strangers to appreciate his 
ruggedness. His teacher told him she de- 
pended on him, especially, because the chil- 
dren would always follow his suggestions. 

Carlos was unusually quiet the rest of the 
morning but by going home time he couldn't 
hold it any longer and went to his teacher 
and pled, “But I want to go with you. I 
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want to see boys and girls and how they 
study in other schools too.” His teacher and 
I decided if Carlos wanted to go on the ob- 
servation he could. 

Next day I asked him how he enjoyed the 
trip. He answered: 

“All right.” 

“Was the school like ours?” 

“No. it was lots bigger.” 

“Yes, I know, but did the children work 
the same as we do?” 

“They had a lots bigger garden.” 

“Did the teachers teach the same way as 
we do here?” 

He answered, “No. There all the kids are 
not happy. They just read and read and listen 
and don’t talk. Here we can talk and are 
happy all the time.” 

After that conversation with Carlos, I rose 
up. again to greet the day with wings on my 
feet. At least he knows he is happy. and 
feels sympathy for others who are not.— 
DorEEN B. Gamboa, head, Department of 
Child Development, Manila, P. 1. 
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Except for Michael 





By HELEN E. BUCKLEY 


If it were not for youngsters like Michael, teachers would know a great 


deal less about boys and girls, writes Helen E. Buckley of the Campus 
School, State University of New York, State Teachers College, Oswego, 


Vew York. 


It is the brash, uncooperative child, the one completely 


lacking in group feeling, who teaches us to understand and accept all 


children and to discover better ways of working with them. 


ee *~ 
1XCEPT FOR MICHAEL.” I THOUGHT. 


stirring the yellow paint in preparation 
for the day ahead, “this group of fives 
would be such fun! Somehow, I don’t 
feel strong enough for Michael today. 
Maybe he won’t come!” 

3ut my thoughts were interrupted just 
then by a familiar voice behind me. 
“Teacher.” Michael 
“I’m here!” Giving the green paint a 
final whirl, I took a deep breath and 
turned around to greet him. The day had 


was announcing, 


begun. 

It seems a long time ago now, and 
my attempts to handle Michael seem 
almost too clumsy to recall. Yet I know 
well that “except for Michael” I would 
have made the discoveries in the 
understanding of children which I made 
that year. The courses I had taken in 
mental hygiene, in play therapy, in the 
psvchology of individual differences, 
might have remained in the notebook 
phase. and all the lectures and discus- 
sion groups that I had attended might 
have been left on the level- 
except for Michael. 

Michael made the sentences I found 
in articles come alive. He challenged 
me to use every bit of knowledge and 
understanding of children I had or could 
acquire—and the going was slow. The 
gap between knowing and applying is 


not 


verbal 
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so wide! Michael forced me to see the 
gap and to make beginnings in bridging 


* 


My First Michael 


I remember so well my first Michael, 
peering up at me that day. 

“How are you this morning, Michael?” 
I said, more cheerfully than I felt. 

“Tm good, Teacher. I’m going to 
play with the blocks now.” and Michael 
dropped his sweater on the floor and 
made for the block shelf. 

I watched him go as I watched him 
every morning. It was always the same. 
He would pile the blocks very neatly and 
painstakingly against the open shelf and 
then prepare to wage war with anyone 
who approached. Very often he would 
pile them so high that they would sway 
precariously back and forth. 

To my hopeful, “You won’t let them 
fall, will you, Michael?” he would in- 
variably reply, “Yes!” and clap his 
hands joyfully as the blocks toppled 
over with a resounding crash. 

Then he would begin building them 
up again. If another child attempted 
to help him, or, even worse, tried to 
take some from him, up would go 
Michael’s arm—loaded or unloaded with 
blocks. My usual, “We don’t hit, do we 
Michael?” brought forth the word the 
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question had invited, “Yes!” and only 
prompt action on my part deterred him 
from carrying out his purpose. 

Michael had a way of passing from 
one activity to another without finishing 
anything or attempting to put any of the 
materials away. One could follow his 
trail around the room through a maze of 
Tinker Toys, crayons, clay, puzzle pieces, 
and paint brushes. Sending him back 
to put things away was of no use. He 
just grew interested all over again in 
the activity to which he returned, leaving 
the current one forgotten in the middle 
of the floor. 

The children attempted to help him, 
to play with him, but his erratic way of 
doing things, his quickness to hit, his 
consistency in going exactly opposite to 
the group as a whole, tended to alienate 
him from them. 

“Teacher,” he would announce as we 
were settling down to rest, “I’m going to 
and without waiting for a 
—lustily. 


shout now!” 
reply he would proceed to do so- 


After lunch we would hear an in- 
elegant “Teacher, I’m going to burp 


now!” Or about 10 o’clock, “Teacher, 
’'m going home now!” 

There was certainly no “groupness” 
as far as Michael was concerned. He 
liked music, but only when we complied 


with his wish to “do it all by myself!” 


“Look, Teacher, I’m a horse!” he 
would shout, pushing all the other 


“horses” out of the way; or, “I want to 
sing now. Teacher. I want to sing all 
by myself!” At my attempts to include 
the group in his activity or song, he 
would leave the piano stamping his feet 
and shouting, “No, no, no! All by 
myself!” 

Relations soon became strained be- 
tween Michael and me. The more I 
urged, “Do it this way, Michael,” 
“No Michael, we don’t do that now!” 
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the more frequent became Michael’s an- 
nouncements about shouting and hitting 
and going home, and the less and less 
often he would come of his own accord 
to group meetings. 


Understanding Comes Gradually 


Finally I decided that the time had 
come to do something about the situa- 
tion. I began to go back through the 
notes I had accumulated in my educ ‘a- 
tion and psychology courses. Every place 
I came to the word “child” I substituted 
the word “Michael”: “The child 
[Michael] must feel acceptance and be- 
longingness,” I read. “He must gain in 
self-respect by feeling that he is re- 
spected. . . . He must feel that he is a 
worthwhile person in his own right be- 
fore he can become a cooperating mem- 
ber of a group.” 

Then I began to ask myself, “Does 
Michael feel worthwhile? Does he feel 
respected? Do I make him feel accepted 
as an individual?” The “no’s” to these 
questions frightened me. In fact, it took 
some weeks even to ask these questions 
of myself and longer to face the answers. 

When I began to ask myself, “Why?” 
I began to see myself as a teacher who 
was more concerned with establishing 
a smooth-running group than with the 
needs of the individuals in that group, 
a teacher who thought that a group was 
formed on the basis of being “accept- 
able” rather than “accepted.” I seemed 
to be so concerned lest the principal or 
supervisor judge my worth as a teacher 
on the basis of “non-conformists’—the 
“Michaels’”—that it became a matter of 
pride to “corral” them! 

When Michael would be shouting, my 
first thought was not: “Why is he doing 


this-—how can I help him?” but rather, 
“Oh woe what if Miss Allen should 
walk in! What will she think?” But life 
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with my pulling one way and Michael 
pulling the other was unbearable—even 
my pride was worth the sacrifice! 

I forced myself to recognize the fact 
that Michael would not and could not 
become a cooperating member of our 
group until he felt accepted as an in- 
dividual; so I looked at Michael as if I 
had never seen him before. 

I looked at him as a person—not as a 
child in, or out of, a group. I jotted 


down the things he said. I noted his 
actions—his_ relations with the other 
children. I even wrote out the things 


I said to him, and that in itself was a 
revelation to me. (In fact, in studying 
Michael I began to get a pretty good 
picture of myself as well!) 

As my notes on Michael piled up— 
they were really “ancedotal records,” 
but I didn’t think to name them—I began 
to understand him a little better and to 
see beyond his outward behavior into 
his feelings. 

“All by myself” and “Look at me, 
Teacher!” Yes, look at you, Michael, 
I thought. You want us to watch you 
and to tell you how well you do and 
how much we like you. Perhaps, when 
you were small, Michael, no one ever 
told you that. So now you have to tell 
yourself and prove it to yourself over 
and over again, and ask others to look, 
and tell you what you need to know. 
discovered, of course, that under- 
standing and accepting Michael and his 
feelings did not always mean approval. 
But even when I had to stop: him from 
hitting or throwing or going home before 
bus time, I could always let him know 
that I was trying to understand how he 
was feeling. 


“I Want To Hit Billy!” 


Now, when the blocks teetered back 
and forth and Michael hopped about 


too. 
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waiting hopefully for the crash, I would 
say: “You would like them to fall, 
Michael. You would like to hear them 
go ‘Crash, Bang!’ ” 

“Yes, yes!” Michael would clap his 
hands, “I want them to fall!” and then, 
surprisingly enough (or it was at first), 
he would take the structure down care- 
fully, block by block, placing each one 
in its proper place on the shelf. 

When his hand raised for a crashing 
blow upon another child, I learned to 
say quickly, but calmly, as if I were 
stating a fact: “You are so angry with 
Billy that you want to hit him hard— 
hurt ae even. ; 

““Yes!”? Michael would agree heartily, 
“T want to hit Billy!” (want to—not 
going to) and the hand would come down 
by his side. 

It was not the actual deed itself that 
seemed to be important—the blocks fall- 
ing, the hand hitting—but the feelings 
which prompted it, and the need for 
someone to recognize these feelings and 
to understand and accept them, some- 
one who seems to know how you feel 
better than you do yourself, so that there 
is no need for showing him. 

Rest’ time became quiet by saying, 
“Michael, you would like to shout now 
and make a lot of noise. You want to 
show the other children that you don’t 
like to be quiet.” 


“Ves.” Michael would answer, “I 
could make a lot of noise. I could shout 
now.” 

“Yes,” I would reply in a slightly 


regretful tone, “It would be fun.” 

“Yes, it would,” Michael would agree, 
lying down and closing his eyes. Some- 
one understood how he felt. Someone 
even showed him so clearly how he felt 
that he didn’t need to think about it any 
more. 

Of course these changes did not occur 
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as rapidly as it appears when one is re- 
cording them. It was a long time before 
I really felt and meant the words I said 
to Michael, and it was just as long before 
Michael could believe that I was con- 
cerned with him as he was and not set 
upon changing him. He would do his 
own changing—from the: inside—just as 
I had done myself. Slowly, slowly the 
changes came. 

At music time when he would say, 
“All by myself, Teacher, all by my- 
self,” instead of replying, “All right, 
but just once now, Michael, and hurry, 
so we all can do it,” I tried saying, “You 
want us to watch you be a horse—all by 
vourself—so we can see just you.” 

“Yes,” Michael would say, as he gal- 
loped off, “I want you to watch me—then 
all the kids can be horses!” 

Michael came to be a group member 
so gradually that I wasn’t aware of it, 
probably because it had grown less im- 
portant than Michael himself. 


Being Honest About Feelings 


Except for Michael I might not have 
looked at the other children in that group 
as individuals either. I might not have 
learned to recognize and reflect back to 
them their feelings of fear and frustra- 
tion and aggressiveness. 

For group peace I might have been 
more inclined to pretend that these feel- 
ings did not exist, or worse yet, might 
have said, in word or attitude, “Big boys 
and girls don’t do those things,” or “. . . 
aren't afraid” or “.... don’t cry.” All 
those phrases we use over and over again 
to get children to deny their real feel- 
ings because we either do not want to, 
or feel we cannot, cope with them. 

Thanks to the Michaels I am learning 
to react to the troublesome times in 
school, and elsewhere, differently. Now 
my goal is not to smooth things over as 
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quickly as possible, but rather to help 
children learn to handle and control 
their feelings by looking at them hon. 
estly. 

“You cut your finger, John, and it 
hurts. It hurts enough to ery about. It’s 
all right to ery when you are hurt.” It’s 
still hard not to say, “That’s all right, 


John. Stop crying now. It doesn’t hurt 
much. You're a big boy now!” 


When Judy painted black all over her 
picture saying, “Thunder, bad_ black 
thunder, covering everything up. Every- 
afraid of thunder—afraid, 
” | tried to show Judy how 
“Everything is afraid 


thing is 
afraid. ... 
she was feeling. 
of thunder. Everything gets covered up 
thunder even makes you afraid.” 

“Yes, yes—thunder makes me afraid,” 
agrees Judy looking at the black paint 
as if it were the fear itself. 

Except for Michael, I think I would 
have said, thinking of my _ bulletin 
boards: “Oh Judy, you’ve gone and 
spoiled your lovely picture! We can’t 
hang that up! Why don’t you throw 
that away and start another?” 

And the quiet child, the one who just 
sits or stands, how often I have said to 
him, “Don’t just stand there, Danny, 
do something!”” (Do anything—what if 
Miss Allen should come in and find you 
doing absolutely nothing in the middle 
of the morning? ) 

But my experience with Michael 
taught me differently. It taught me to 
try to help Danny understand himself 
a little better: 

“You don’t 
morning, Danny. 


know what to do this 
You want me to tell 
you what to do.” Danny smiles up at 
me. I’m pretty close, I think. “You 
can take your time, Danny. Maybe you 
will get an idea watching the others. 
It’s hard to choose, sometimes.” (No 
one is trying to rush you, Danny, there’s 
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plenty of time. Feel your way into this 
new experience—watch and look until 
you are sure. ) 

' And so the group grows, a group of 
individuals—Michael, John, Judy, and 
Danny—each one beginning to know 
himself a little better, each one beginning 
to know slowly and then more surely 
that he can let himself go a little be- 








cause here is a place in which he is loved, 
accepted, and understood. 

Here is a place in which his thoughts 
and feelings and fears are recognized 
too, and he, in turn, can look around 
him and love, accept, and understand 
others because he knows how it feels 
himself. Then, and only then, is he a 
real group member! 





Noon-Time Activities 


Central Fairmount School has three hun- 
dred thirty pupils from kindergarten through 
the eighth grade. On rainy or very cold 
days when all of the children have to play 
in the basement playrooms there is much 
noise and pushing around. The student 
council decided to plan a program to amuse 
the children with \ gymnasium 
which is really two classrooms thrown. to- 
gether, the girls’ and boys’ playrooms, and 
the wide hall seemed perfect locations for 
many different kinds of activities. 

The members of the student council talked 
about games that children would enjoy play- 
Puzzles, lottoes, checkers, Flinch, Par- 


games. 


ing. 
Do 
chesi, ring toss, and many novelty games 


were proposed. Since money was needed, 
Miss Sternberg, our assistant principal and 
advisor, suggested that the PTA might give 
us some money. They did so gladly and 
we planned our shopping list. Games little 
children would enjoy and be able to play, 
games that would be hard enough to inter- 
est older pupils had to be considered. The 
members of the recreation committee met 
Miss Sternberg downtown on a Saturday 
and bought the games. When the pupils 
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heard what the student council planned, they 
contributed games, balls, and the like. 

Not all children could play games at the 
same time without much confusion so a 
schedule was worked out for each day of 
the week. Each class was assigned to the 
shuffleboard and hopscotch courts in the base- 
ment playrooms, the game room, or a story 
corner for the primary grades on different 
days so that everyone might have a turn at 
each kind of activity. The auditorium stage 
was scheduled for dancing for the seventh 
and eighth grades. Copies of the schedule 
were posted in each classroom and play area. 

In the game room members of the recrea- 
tion committee of the student council take 
turns giving out games and equipment to 
the children scheduled to use the room. The 
system is very simple but efficient. They 
check them in at the end of the period. They 
keep track of all parts of the games and 
make repairs. 

All the children now have a good time at 
noon. At the same time they are learning 
to take turns, take care of games and equip- 
ment and to play together.—CoLreen Nasu, 
Central Fairmount School, Cincinnati. 
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ASCD Convention 


Tue SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIA- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment of the NEA was held in Detroit, Michi- 
gan, February 10-15. Eighteen hundred mem- 
bers adopted a program of action aimed at 
safeguarding the freedom of the nation’s 
schools. 


WaLTeR REUTHER, president, United Auto- 
mobile Workers-Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, said, “The struggle between freedom 
and tyranny, between democracy and com- 
munism, is basically a struggle for men’s 
minds, their hearts and their loyalties. Free- 
dom cannot win the struggle with guns alone. 

“Fate has made America a custodian of 
world freedom. In this twilight period— 
neither war nor total peace—we need to 
mobilize free forces to meet the challenge 
and the threat to peace. It is not enough 
to know there is a crisis in the world today. 
lf we continue to cling to our old antiquated 
fundamentals of education. we cannot meet 
this challenge.” 


ANDREW CorpieR, Executive Assistant to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, em- 
phasized the important part public opinion 
plays in forming a nation’s policies and the 


contributions schools can make to public 
opinion, 
Dr. Cordier. who is coordinator for all 


programs and activities on Korean aflairs for 
the United Nations, pointed out, “The edu- 
cators’ job today is to prepare the United 
States for world leadership, with emphasis 
on facts and their interpretation in relation 
to world events. The educators are providing 
the momentum for installing vision, interpre- 
tation, and philosophy of life which is essen- 
tial to national leadership.” 


RICHARD KENNAN, Secretary to the National 
Education Association Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Education, 
described the Commission he heads as the 
“trouble shooting” force of the teaching pro- 
He said, “Parents are being bom- 
barded with lies about teachers and teaching 
methods, time and wealth seem to be on the 
side of attackers. 

“There are quite a few who still need to 
be shown that some subjects are not ‘fads 


fession. 
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and frills.’ The public, and especially parents, 
have not just a right, but a very real re- 
sponsibility to try to keep up with what the 
schools are doing and to make constructive 
criticisms.” 


MELVIN A. Gasser of Washington, D. C., 
executive director, Mid-century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, said, 
“Among the factors that are of prime im- 
portance for educators and all others to con- 
sider, if we are to conserve our human re- 
sources—our children—and those relating to 
the status of our children, are ways in which 
the professions can work together in behalf 
of the well-being of the whole child, and 
ways in which adults can work together with 
young people in a gradual and genuine shar- 
ing of responsibility.” 


STEPHEN M. Corey, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia, declared that 
“America’s schools must maintain their free- 
dom of expression and experimentation in this 
era of crisis and conflict. 

“All school people are going to have to 
decide whether we will temper our democracy 
to the spirit of the times, or redouble our 
efforts to understand and respect and work co- 
operatively with teachers, parents, and chil- 
dren.” 


Atonzo G. Grace, professor of education, 
New York University, warned that American 
education must not be subordinated as a 
nation prepares for World War III. He 
urged that common sense be applied to the 
performance of activities which the public 
schools of America will be called upon to 
undertake. 

“Every child should be familiar with the 
meaning. methods, and results of totalitarian- 
ism and the nature of the ideological! conflict.” 


GeorcE S. Counts of Columbia University 
warned that “schools should speedily find a 
place in their curricula for a study of com- 
munism to understand better what is wrong 
with this strange and complex phenomenon 
that threatens the survival of free institutions 
on the earth.” 

The 1952 ASCD convention will be held in 
Boston, February 9-14. 
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NEWS and REVIEWS 








News HERE and THERE... 
LEEPER 





By MARY E. 





New ACE Branches 


Manatee County Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, Florida 

Valdosta State College Association 
Education, Georgia 


for Childhood 


Grace E. Mix 


Grace E. Mix passed away in December at 
her home in Farmville, Virginia. Miss Mix 
for many years was a member of the faculty 
of Longwood College at Farmville, Virginia. 
Since her retirement she has been active in 
all phases of community life. Her particular 
interest was the welfare of children. 


Miss Mix became a life member of the 
Association for Childhood Education Inter- 
national in 1939. She was for a number 


of years sponsor of the student branch of 
ACE in the college and has served on many 
of the committees of the International Asso- 
ciation. 


Isabel Lazarus 


On February 17, 1951, Isabel Lazarus 
passed away in Baltimore, the city of her 


birth. Miss Lazarus, a graduate of the 
Ethical Culture School of New York and 
Johns Hopkins University, was a_kinder- 


garten teacher for many years in the public 
of Baltimore. Later she became a 
member of the research staff of the city’s 
department of education, retiring. from the 
public school system in 1933. Through her 
efforts the first playgrounds for young chil- 
dren were established in the parks of Ballti- 
more. 

Miss Lazarus, a life member of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education International. 
through the years has served on various 
committees for ACEI and participated in 
many of the annual study conferences. She 
was also an active member of the Baltimore 
ACE. 

During recent years Miss Lazarus shared a 
home with Frances Berry. Together they 
have done much in support of the work of 
the Association. Frequently they have visited 


schools 
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ACEI headquarters as volunteer workers and 
have given both inspiration and _ practical 
help to members of the staff. Their gifts of 
children’s books and toys of long ago add 
to the interest of the library-conference room 
at headquarters. Several years ago Miss Laz- 
arus presented the Association with a $5,000 
Savings Bond and indicated that she hoped 
this would provide a beginning for an ACEI 
headquarters building fund. 

Miss Lazarus is remembered particularly 
for her deep and keen understanding of chil- 
dren and her devotion to making the world 
a better place for them. 


Education Materials for the Near East 


ACEI has undertaken another project at 
the request of the State Department. Mate- 
rials used in the education of children seven 
to twelve years of age are being selected, 
assembled, and later will be packed and 
shipped to twenty-six American library centers 
in countries of the Near East. In addition 
to actual materials used in schoolrooms there 
will be books and pamphlets for teachers and 
parents, films, photographs, recordings, and 
many books for children. 

Mildred Thurston of the Laboratory School 
of the University of Chicago comes to ACEI 
headquarters on April 1 as director of the 
project. After materials are selected, Miss 
Thurston will write the study guide that will 
be sent with these materials. Funds for 
financing the project are provided by the 
State Department. It is hoped the work will 
be completed by next fall. 


Mildred English in Germany 


Mildred English is again in Germany. She 
is now the educational services adviser and 
is visiting many of the educational centers 
which she started in 1947. Her headquarters 
are in Frankfort. 


New ACEI Publications 


Portfolio on Audio-Visual Materials is the 
newest addition to this popular series. The 
titles of the twelve leaflets that make up the 
portfolio tell the story: 


How Can We Best Use Audio-Visual 
Materials? by W. A. Wittich 
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Radio and Television—A Part of To- 
day's World by Florence Liss 

How Can We Start a Children’s Museum? 
by Hannah M. Lindahl 

Bulletin Boards and How To Use Them 
by Helen Rachford 

Pictures and How To Use Them by 
Harriet Bick and Alberta Meyer 

Sources of Free and Inexpensive Mate- 
rials by Catharine Williams 

How Can We Build a Record Library? 
by Emma Sheehy 

Bibliography of Records by 
Sheehy 

Sources of Films To Use with Parents 
by W. Clark Ellzey 

Films Seen and Liked for Teachers and 
Parents, reviewed by members of ACEI 
film review centers 

Sources of Films and Recordings To Use 
with Children by Mayme A. Sweet 

Films Seen and Liked for Children, re- 
viewed by members of ACEI film 
review centers 


Emma 


This portfolio, as the second ACEI 1951 
membership service publication, was mailed 
in March to ACE branch officers and to in- 
ternational and life members of ACEI. The 
practical help presented will be appreciated 
by all receiving it. Order from ACEI head- 
quarters, 1200 15th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 75¢. 

What About Phonics? Teachers and 
parents concerned with best ways of helping 
children become independent and eager read- 
ers. will this ACEI general 
service bulletin. The author, Alvina Treut 
Burrows, presents evidence of research 
on the teaching of phonics and _ interprets 
that evidence in the light of today’s under- 
standing of how children grow and learn. 
Some of the section headings are: 


welcome new 


Factors in Successful Reading 
What We Have Learned from Research 
Sound Growth—Not Miracles 


Order from ACEI headquarters, 1200 
Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Pp. 24. 


AAUW Biennial Convention 


75¢. 


The 1951 biennial convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women will 
be held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 
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9-13. An analysis of freedom and its mean- 
ing in the world today will keynote the con- 
vention thinking. Sarah G. Blanding, presi- 
dent of Vassar College, is chairman of the 
program committee. Delegates will devote 
one session to considering how the AAUW 
program may contribute to the defense and 
maintenance of freedom in the difficult years 
ahead. 


CARE-UNESCO Children’s Book Fund 


Children’s books which were sent to other 
countries through the CARE-UNESCO Chil- 
dren’s Book Fund were exhibited to the public 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C., from February 26 to March 15. 

At a meeting in the Library on February 26, 
Luther H. Evans, Librarian of Congress 
and a member of the Executive Board of 
UNESCO, presided and reviewed the Chil- 
dren’s Book Fund from UNESCO’s point of 


view. Margaret C. Scoggin, Librarian of the 
Nathan Straus Branch for Children and 
Young People of the New York Public 


Library, told of the development of this pro- 
gram and the need for children’s books over- 
seas. Milton Smith, Director of CARE’s Edu- 
cation Division, discussed how local groups 
can aid the program. 

The book packages for children, costing 
ten dollars each, are in two groups—one con- 
sisting chiefly of picture books and intended 
for younger children, and another for older 
children who have learned English or are be- 
ginning to learn it. The program has been 
developed by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the Association for Childhood 
Education International, in cooperation with 


CARE and UNESCO. 
NEA Travel Tours 


The 1951 edition of the NEA Summer 
Tours booklet describing tours to twelve areas 
and countries is now available. The Division 
of Travel Service of the National Education 
Association will operate these tours for mem- 
bers during June, July and August. More 
than 2,000 members have enjoyed such tours 
during the five years in which the Division 
of Travel Service has been in operation. For 
the tour booklet and complete information 
write to Paul H. Kinsel, director, Division 
of Travel Service, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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PLAY EQUIPMENT THAT BUILDS 
TOWARD READING READINESS! 





THE BIG HOLLOW BLOX 
THAT INTERLOCK! 





Veh Gd o> JUMBO-BLOX 








BUILD steady structures quickly, safely, with mini- 
mum teacher help! Your nursery becomes a hive 
of busy social play, your primaries find endless 
fascination in dramatizing every kind of reading 
experience—with Mor-Pla Blox to set the scene! 

















HOW? JUST SEE . . . Mor-Pla Blox are the only 
hollow blox that interlock! This unique feature lets 
the child build anything he can imagine, keeps his 
interest lively year by year! Mor-Pla Blox stimulate 
activity, develop responsibility . . . prove so ver- 
satile in providing satisfying classroom experience 
—that teachers who already know Mor-Pla assure 
us they wouldn't be without them! 










STURDY construction—they'll stand up under years 
of rough use. Smooth, easy-to-clean finish will not 
chip, peel or crack. Priced in inexpensive units . . . 
basic No. 4 set includes twelve 12-in. Blox, four 






FOR INFORMATION ABOUT THE SET THAT 
FITS YOUR GROUP’S NEEDS, WRITE TO.... 
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3-ft. boards . . . builds things sketched, countless 


others—only $24] 


P.O. BOX 414 





R.H.STONE PRODUCTS 


Detroit 31, Mich. 














Books for CHILDREN... 


Editor, LELAND B. JACOBS 





In some books for children the locale is 
so fundamental that the story just could not 
be created without an impelling sense of set- 
ting. In other words, place strongly pervades 
everything that the characters think and do. 
Place creates the mood. Place significantly 
gives direction to the plot. Place plays a 
major role in the delineation of character. 
Place, in a very real way, becomes more than 
an influence. It emerges as a virile quality 
of narrative which is so vital that it takes on 
semblances of character itself. Consider the 
Mississippi in Huckleberry Finn, the Florida 
scrub land in The Yearling, the streets of old 
Vew York in Roller Skates, or the frozen 
prairies in The Long Winter. 

In all of the books reviewed this month 
the setting has great significance. In one 
sense, locale is the hero of each of these 
stories. 


IDAHO SPROUT. By John Baumann. II- 
lustrated By Lee Townsend. New York: 
William Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., 
1950. Pp. 250. $2.50. Only occasionally 

a book comes into print that completely un- 

folds for the reader the realization of what 

it means to live at a specific time and in a 

particular place and to develop as a living 

personality within the cultural conditions that 
so inescapably affect one’s growing. /daho 

Sprout is such a book. 

The kid was called Sprout because he looked 
so much like his Old Man. The kid was 
really Sprout because, in accomplishing his 
greatest ambition in life to be the kind of 
man his father was, he made his Idaho ranch 
life a good life. 

In learning to ride, to fish, to shoot, to 
round up cattle, to trap bear, to train and 
race horses, to gentle wild horses, Sprout 
evolved for himself a pattern of living which, 
if much the same designing as his father’s, 
was intensely satisfying to him. 

This is a different kind of career story for 
children in the upper grades. The success 
of Sprout’s growing up depends not so much 
on his accomplishments and abilities in 
various necessary aspects of ranch life as on 
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his greater achievement of finding, knowing, 
and becoming himself. 

Baumann’s straightforward style of writing 
makes the impact of this story of a Western 
boyhood a very intimate reading experience. 
Moreover, the lushness of the nature lore, 
the first-hand account of frontier living, and 
the wholesome robustness of Sprout’s exciting 
adventures also contribute to making this a 
distinctive book for older children. 


COUNTRY TRAIN. By Jerrold Beim. Il- 
lustrated by Leonard Shortall. New York: 
William Morrow and Co., Inc., 425 Fourth 
Ave., 1950. Pp. 46. $2. The persistent 

appeal of locomotives and railroads keeps 

train stories popular with young listeners and 
readers. Country Train makes a _ pleasant 
addition to this type of story. 

Sam lived in a country town, and his 
family were railroad folk. This gave Sam a 
special interest in trains, particularly Old 
Putt, a slow little country train that blew 
smoke all around the village children as 
they stood just above the locomotive on an 
old wooden bridge. 

Then came the day when the streamliner, 
The Train of Tomorrow, came over the 
country tracks. What a contrast to Old Putt 
this new train was! In spite of the wonders 
of the streamliner, Sam still retained a deep 
affection for the less spectacular country 
train. 

This simple “here and now” story for the 
primary grades does one thing especially well. 
It deftly gives the reader a feeling for the 
small railroader’s town, for the little trains 
that serve the countryside, and, in contrast, 
for the most modern development in trains 
on the main lines. To accomplish this, Sam 
is just a vehicle of the author. Old Putt is 
the real hero. Shortall’s illusirations, both 
in black and white and in color, make trains 
and railroading exciting business. 


TEXAS TOMBOY. By Lois Lenski. Illus- 
trated by the author. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., East Washington Square, 
1950. Pp. 180. $2.50. Texas in the early 

1900’s is the setting for the latest of Lois 

Lenski’s regional books for older children. 

Statistically, Texas Tomboy is the seventh 

regional story in this writers recent work, 

and the fifth in which a girl is the main 
character. “Charlie Boy” of Triangle Ranch 
is a tomboy, her father’s pal. She can ride 
like a cowboy. She is unafraid of coyotes, of 
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stampeding horses. She loves the life at 
Triangle Ranch and her problems and es- 
capades all center in the familiar daily hap- 
penings of ranch living, which Lois Lenski 
makes colorfully eventful and dramatic. 
When one recalls this author’s previous 
work in this genre, Texas Cowboy does not 
possess the best-developed plot. On the other 
hand, her handling of the drouth and the 
final arrival of the much-needed rain are 
feelingfully and artistically done. And the 
reader in the later-elementary grades will get. 
with lively sweep, a picture of Texas ranch 
family living before the days of mechanization. 


DOOR TO THE NORTH. By Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Illustrated by Frederick T. 
Chapman. Philadelphia: John C. Winston 
Co., 1010 Arch St., 1950. Pp. 246. $2.50. 

How shall one describe Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 

Door to the North? It is a saga of the daring 

Norse adventures into the western hemisphere. 

It is a tale of the skillful leadership and per- 

sonal bravery of Paul Knutson, who lead 

forty Norsemen from Norway to Greenland 
and thence to Minnesota. It is an account of 
sea and river, season and weather, warm 








land and cold. Perhaps most of all, this 
book is the personal drama of young Olav 
Sigurdson who utilized the long journey to 
vindicate his father’s good name. 

Because Door to the North has fourteenth- 
century exploration and crusade as its theme, 
it is natural that its plot pattern should be 
somewhat less closely knit than is usually the 
case in Coatsworth’s writing for children. 
However, the book gains its strength from 
this very structuring. From such designing 
the reader comes to realize that the success of 
such a dangerous adventure depended upon 
the talents and motivations of many diverse 
personalities as well as upon the natural ele- 
ments encountered and not upon any one 
person or set of circumstances alone. Any 
historical odyssey, like Door to the North, 
must rely upon many persons, many events, 
many places, all of which contribute to a 
single goal, that of reaching the desired 
destination. 

Perhaps this book will be read only by 
pretty skillful readers in the later-elementary 
grades, and by those who have quite an intense 


(Continued on next page) 

















THE MODERN PLAYWAY 


PROJECT PLAY-BLOCKS 


Big, sturdy, beautifully finished; pleasant for children 
to handle and play with! 


Furnished singly or jn selected sets. 
trated price list of more than 400 approved purposeful 
playthings and tried and tested art materials. 


PLAY PEOPLE 


BOATS TRUCKS’ TRAINS ~~ PUZZLES 
EASELS TOWER GYM AND MANY OTHERS. 
Dept. CE-26 


EDUCATIONAL PLAYTHINGS 


a division of 
The American Crayon Company 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Write for illus- 


FARM ANIMALS WILD ANIMALS 


New York salah 
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Books for CHILDREN 


(Continued from page 387) 
interest in history. But there is a place in 
children’s literature for such books, and 
Elizabeth Coatsworth is to be commended 
for giving us this story based on a little-used 
theme and for giving the theme both strength 
and beauty in the telling. 


LUCK FOR LITTLE LIHU. By May Justus. 
Illustrated by Frederick T. Chapman. New 
York: Aladdin Books, 554 Madison Ave., 
1950. Pp. 112. $2. This is a story of Little 

Lihu, thirteenth member of the Linder family, 

who lived in No-End Hollow in Middle 

Tennessee. 

When Lihu captured the bear and got the 
reward money, he little knew the chain of 
events he had started. That reward money 
bought a mule, who carried him to his 
Granpaw, who gave him a book, which gave 
him a hankering to read, which sent him to 
school, and which ended in his reading in 
public to the delight and pride of his entire 
family, particularly his mother. 





“Little Lihu closed the Good Book and 
started for his seat. On his way he caught a 
glimpse of his mother. Her eyes were bright 
as stars.” 

May Justus must love her native Tennessee 
mountains and their people very much. In 
creating the Linder family she opens up for 
children everywhere an intimate picture of 
Tennessee mountain life. She gives the 
mountain people simple integrity and sub- 
stantial significance, without being provincial. 

Little Lihu does have good luck, with the 
help of his family. But it is the kind of good 
luck that wholesome daily living for typical 
ten-year-old boys the country over might ex- 
pect—-except perhaps, that of being able to 
capture a_ bear. 


ROSA-TOO-LITTLE. By Sue Felt. Illus- 
trated by the author. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 
24. $2. Rosa had a big problem—the big 

problem of being too little. Her big brother 

said the was too little to be on the rooftops 
where his friends trained pigeons. She was 
(Continued on page 392) 





Every big muscle comes into play when the 


crew” gets this piece of rowing equipment 
under way. The 8’ cleated maple board may 10 
also be used as a slide or seesaw. Portable- 

end rockers may be nested for storace. 


$39.50 





Complete unit 







discount to 
accredited 


another Childcraft product 


ROCK ’N ROW 





schoo!s 634 Columbus Avenue 


New York 24, N. Y. 
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when you plan 
your work with 


Almost always the best-loved 
teachers are those who know how 
to make schoolwork interesting. 
And when school is fun for the chil- 
dren, it’s fun for the teacher, too. 
That’s why many teachers have 
found it so worth-while to have 
their own set of Childcraft. 


The brilliant new edition of Child- 
craft offers you a wealth of mate- 
rial for classroom use —14 big vol- 
umes! The first ten contain the 
best in children’s literature, music, 
arts and sciences. All profusely il- 
lustrated at a fortune’s cost with 


fH 
(Ht 


1 (mee 


Field Enterprises, Educational Division, 
Box 6139, Chicago 80, Illinois 

Please send me the activity unit 
out obligation 


CHILDCRAFT 


Mr. C. K. Andrews 


checked, postpaid and with- 


wonderful new art by over 100 of 
America’s most famous child illus- 
trators — including all of the win- 
ners of the Caldecott Medal. And 
four volumes are packed with ex- 
pert child guidance — representing 
the findings of 35 universities, in- 
stitutes and child-guidance cen- 
ters! 


Send the coupon below today for 
the FREE Activity Unit! See for 
yourself what a difference Child- 
craft can make — how it can make 
schoolwork more fun for your chil- 
dren —and lots easier for you! 


1 Childcraft is available only 
| through authorized repre- 
|! sentatives who have been 
| carefully selected and pro- 
fessionally trained. Oppor- 
" tunities to join this group 
| are open to worthy men and 
i women who are interested 
' in child guidance and would 
i like to build up a substan- 
tial income. For tnforma- 
[] Toys tion, write Mrs. F. K. Ab- 
bott, Childcraft, P. O. Box 
6139, Chicago 80, Illinois. 
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SCHOOLTOWN, USA... 


ers everywhere deplore the recent demand for a 
return to the “solid discipline of the three R’s,” 
which implies drill for its own sake, without re- 
gard to understanding. They point out that 
resourceful teachers have always made use of 
planned practice to secure the skills necessary in 
our world. But emphasis on skill without regard 


to meaning can, they caution, only result in 


parrot-like behavior which is the opposite of 


democratic, responsible maturity. 


WORLD POWER THROUGH SPELLING 
puts the emphasis on meaning. Through seven 
grades, 2-8, it teaches spelling in meaningful 
context. It makes sure that pupils grow in power 
to use language for effective expression. This 
program expands not lists of words to be spelled, 
vocabulary. By Lillian E. 


but an_ effective 


Billington. 

MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC, by its 
emphasis on meaning, makes skills a means to an 
power 
everyday living. Feats of memory in grade school 


end—permanent in using arithmetic in 
are empty triumphs if the adult is unable to 
understand what cost factors must be figured 
in buying a house. For grades 1-8, with guides 
and workbooks which supplement the reteaching, 
planned practice, and realistic problem-solving 
program of the texts. 


stun, and Schaaf. 
MAN IN HIS WORLD, an essential geography 


program, proves the assertion of the teachers that 


By Morton, Gray, Spring- 


our schools have learned how to put skills to 
work. Map reading, picture reading, ability to 
use facts in new situations to deepen our under- 
standing of large social-geographic concepts, are 
developed in this series to an exceptionally high 
degree. These books, teachers assert, put skills in 
their proper perspective: skills must contribute to 
understanding, for understanding is the real 


source of useful citizenship. By Barrows, Parker, 


URDETT 


ompany 


and Sorensen. 


SILVER 


NEW YORK: 45 East 17 Street 
CHICAGO: 221 East 20 Street 
DALLAS: 707 Browder Street 

SAN FRANCISCO: 709 Mission Street 
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Books for Teachers... | 
Editor, RUTH G. STRICKLAND) 


| 
THE LANGUAGE ARTS IN THE ELEMEN,) 

TARY SCHOOL. By Ruth G. Strickland. 

Boston: D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Colum: 

bus Ave., 1951. Pp. 384. $3.75. Books on} 
the teaching of the language arts are fre} 
quently preoccupied with problems of a cur 
ricular or administrative character, such as} 
pupil classification, grade placement of lan-| 
guage and grammar skills, systematic vs.) 
incidental instruction, unit organization, the} 
role of the textbook, and the like. 

The approach in this excellent new volume) 
is strictly from the viewpoint of the develop-| 
ment of the child himself. The author has) 
brought together and interpreted, in a highly} 
readable form, the great mass of research| 
data relating to the language development of 
the elementary-school child. In all this she 
has carefully and consistently clarified the 
relationship of language to the other phases 
of child development. The result is a scholarly 
and at the same time a thoroughly interesting 
document. 

With such fundamental facts as a base, it 
is possible to draw valid conclusions with 
respect to classroom practice. Teachers who 
know what normal children are like—how} 
they form concepts, how they grow in their 
capacity to express ideas of increasing com- 
plexity, how they pass from the phase of ego-| 
centric speech to the phase of genuine social 
communication, how they increase in inde- 
pendence and breadth of interest—will see} 
opportunities for continuous enrichment of| 
the instructional program in the language 
arts. 

Teachers who know the nature and range 
of individual differences in language develop- 
ment among children will know how to avoid! 
regimentation and mass prescription of as 
signments in speaking and writing. Teachers} 
who understand the orderly progression of, 
skills in language and thought and the inter-| 
relationships among speaking. writing. read-| 
ing, and listening will recognize the futility} 
of isolated drills in specialized aspects of 
language. This book makes such under- 
standings on the part of teachers possible. 

It does not, however, neglect the practical 
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and “engineering” aspects of the language arts 
program. On language usage, classroom 
activities in speaking and writing, home- 
school relationships, the development of in- 
terests in reading, the remediation of speech 
defects, specific procedure in developing 
correct forms in writing, the cultivation of 
creative expression, and methods of evalu- 
ation, the volume offers an abundance of 
specific suggestions. While it is not a mere 
collection of unrelated actly it is rich in 
concrete applications of basic principles. 

The Language Arts in the Elementary 
School is likely to remain an authoritative, 
standard work in the field for many years.— 
Reviewed by Joun J. De Boer, University 
of Illinois, Urbana. 


THE CHILDREN WE TEACH. By Elizabeth 
S. Whitehouse. Philadelphia: Judson Press. 
1950. Pp. 304. $2.50. Today, one of the 

neglected areas in a child’s education is the 

area of Christian training. Parents and 
teachers have felt the need of useful, infor- 
mative materials to aid them in the task of 
guiding children toward Christian principles. 

The author, Elizabeth S. Whitehouse, has 

skillfully combined psychology, methods, and 

religion in such a manner as to be of tre- 
mendous value to parents and church school 
teachers in the filling of this gap. 

The goal of Christian education is to con- 
front the growing child with Christ and 
Christian experiences. Such a course cannot 
be started too soon in the child’s life. Miss 
Whitehouse discusses in clear, simple, and 
readily understandable language the problems 
confronting children, the processes of learn- 
ing, the need for teachers and parents to be- 
come more acquainted with children, and the 
importance of emotional as well as physical 
and mental development. 

She makes a strong plea for the child as an 
individual—a person with rights, thoughts, 
needs, and responsibilities. The role of the 
teacher and parent is not one of forcing strict 
conformance on the child but one of helping 
the child to grow into a wholesome, self-con- 
trolled individual, ever keeping in mind that 
the “all-important purpose of Christian teach- 

ers must be to lead their pupils to know 

Christ. 

Miss Whitehouse shares her knowledge of 
child psychology, educational methods, and 
her years of experience in Christian education 
with church school teachers and parents in 
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presenting a book that is a must for people 
engaged in the education of children. She 
gives evidence of her aggressively alert at- 
titudes toward modern educational procedures 
in the Christian education program of our 
church schools. As superintendent of a 
church school the reviewer is happy to recom- 
mend active use of this book, not only in 
church schools, but by parents.—Reviewed 
by CHRISTIAN JUNG, assistant professor of 
education, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL. A Human Re- 
lationships Laboratory. By Katherine H. 
Read. Philadelphia. W. B. Saunders Co.., 
W. Washington Square, 1950. Pp. 263. 


$3.50. To all of us who are interested in 
the study of infancy and early childhood, 
Katherine Read’s new book, The Nursery 


School is a welcome source book. Whether 
we are teachers, students, or parents we will 
find the material of great help in bringing 
us up-to-date in newer understandings of 
human nature and human development. 
Recognizing that the nursery school must 
meet the needs of young children in all stages 
(Continued on page 393) 
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HOLGATE TOYS 


Train as well as entertain 





Praised by educators everywhere—these 
Holgate toy wonders help children de- 
velop mental alertness and physical 
skill. Scientifically designed for specific 
age needs .. . sturdily built by master 


woodworkers. Let Holgate toys train 
for you! 
HOLGATE BROTHERS CO., 


KANE, PA. 
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FIST PUPPETS 


children: they fit the hand of a 
12, are simple and easy to use, 
hardwood heads are practically indestructible. 
Our characters are not stereotypes but simply 
people, with whom the child can easily identify 
himself, his parents, brothers, sisters, playmates, 
teachers. They give him the widest play for his 
own imaginings. For either solitary play or for a 
group, fist puppets are a stimulating, creative toy. 
Our puppets are used in homes, and in_ schools 
by teachers, school psychologists, speech correction 
visual aid instructors. 


Designed for 
child, ages 3 - 


workers, 


Family characters: father, mother, boy, girl, baby, 
grandma, grandpa. Sad or crying faces available 
on order. Choice of hair color in black, brown, 
rust or yellow, tor father, mother, boy, girl, baby. 


Other characters: clown, rabbit, Santa Claus. 
$1.10 each. $12.00 a dozen on orders of a dozen 
or more. We pay postage except on c.o.d. orders. 
Illustrated leaflet free on request. 


Order from 


THE PUPPET TREE 


Gridley, 


California. 











FOX BLOX 


(Patented) 
Educational Building Blocks 
For Schools, Churches, Homes 


Builds: Houses Climbing Towers 
Churches . . . Bridges . . . Ships . . . Boats 
... Stores... Yards... Tables ... Benches 
... Beds... Wagons . . . Airplanes 


Made of Special 
Light Weight 
Hardwood 

No Nails, Bolts 

or Rods 

Simple Interlocking 
Corners 





We also 


Floor 
Hollow Block, Building Block, Special Blocks 


manufacture Solid Block, 


to Order . . . Playground Equipment. 


FOX BLOCKS CO. 


7606 Maie Ave., Los Angeles 1, Calif. 








Books for Children 


(Continued from page 388) 
too little to jump rope with her big sister. 
Her mother was sure she was too little to 
roller-skate. Worst of all, she was too little 
to have a library card of her own. But that 
matter was finally worked out to Rosa’s 
complete satisfaction. 

Sue Felt, a children’s librarian, makes the 
library a delightful place in this picture book. 
She does more; she relates the library to the 
larger community setting of which it is a 
part. The author also catches what it means 
to a young child to be in the process of 
“srowing up, and the joy there is in tangible 
signs of making progress in such an important 
matter. 

One cannot quite imagine what this story 





would be without its charming pictures, done | 


in lovely brown and black. Rosa is delight- 
fully caught in many moods. City street 
scenes, filled with playing children, are 
spirited and authentic. For this reader, the 
story accompanies the pictures rather than the 
usual expectancy of pictures augmenting the 
content. Page by page, this new artist makes 
one little girl and her city environment come 
very much alive. 


PONY SCHOOL. By Paul Brown. Illustrated 
by the author. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 1950. Pp. 
90. $2. Shetland ponies have an assured 

hold on the hearts of American children. 

In Pony Farm Paul Brown told how Bud 
and Lynn, who had the good fortune to live 
next-door to a Shetland pony farm, watched 
little Half ’n Half grow and live among the 
other ponies. Pony School utilizes the same 
setting but turns the story to the training of 
Shetlands for riding and driving. 


In this book Skinny, a pretty boastful city | 


cousin, comes to visit Bud and Lynn. Of 
course, the three children spend every possible 
moment at the horse farm, observing and 
participating in the training of the ponies. 
Through their experiences they learned much 
about the temperament of Shetlands, the way 
to ride skillfully, and the principles of good 
sportsmanship. 

Brown develops the feeling for pony-farm 
life very well. Despite the reader’s interest 
in the children, the ponies, and the owners, 
the real hero of this book is the farm itself. 
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Books for TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 391) 
of development, Katherine Read has inter- 
preted and evaluated the material gathered 
in the nursery school laboratory at Oregon 
State College in light of setting up an en- 
vironment which provides satisfying experi- 
ences for children of preschool age. 

Using the nursery school as a human re- 
lationships laboratory she has explored and 
defined the areas of intense feelings which 
children have and brings us closer to an un- 
derstanding and acceptance of these feelings 
of confidence and adequacy, of hostility and 
aggression. 

Uprooting some of our old concepts and 
assumptions the author directs our thinking 
into ways of channeling these feelings into 
constructive patterns of behavior. In a clear, 
readable manner she highlights the impor- 
tance of accepting children where they are and 
of adapting limits to meet their present needs. 

Pointing out that the foundation of under- 
standing starts with the relationship between 
the child and the adult, Katherine Read not 
only encourages us to continue studying and 
observing, but discusses ways in which we 
grow in our awareness of children’s prob- 
lems, of the meanings of their problems and 
of ways we can enrich their experiences. 
Parenthood requires preparation. So does 
teaching. This book thoughtfully read will 
help us with our preparation and will influ- 
ence what we do for children.—Reviewed by 
Docta ZAVITKOVSKY, supervisor of Child Care 
Centers, Santa Monica, California. 


As the Twig is Bent 


Awaken and guide your 
children in spiritual 
growth. THE CHILDREN 
WE TEACH shows how to 
guide those up-to-twelve- 
year-olds into deeper 
religious experiences; 
how to prepare them to 
accept Christ as_ their 
persona! Savior. Practical 
study and training sug- 
gestions are offered and 
presented in understand- 
able terms $2.50 


By Elizabeth S. Whitehouse 


Order from your bookstore or: 


THE JUDSON PRESS rwiczocirsi so 











Two Stein Books 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades 


27 Songs - Rhythms - Story Plays 
By Kay and Howard Stein 


SONGS—Circus, Steam Shovel, Giraffe, 
Postman, Bunny, Little Jesus, Valen- 
tines, other hard-to-find subjects. 
STORY PLAYS—Toy Shop (a Christ- 
mas Fantasy), Easter Fun, Rabbit and 
Turtle Race. 
RHYTHMS—Tuneful, 


play. 
Postpaid $1.10 


16 Rhythms and Story Plays 
By Howard Stein 
STORY PLAYS—Animals on Parade— 
Giants and Dwarfs—Gay Brownies and 
the Pumpkin Man. ; 
RHYTHMS — Airplanes — Skips, Runs, 
Quiets, and other rhythmical activities 
Postpaid $1.10 
Both Postpaid $2.00 Direct From 


HOWARD STEIN 


743 E. Lexington Blvd., Dept. B. 
Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


short, easy-to- 

















THE TUITION REFUND PLAN 


Must you take this 
RISK 


When sickness, accident, quarantine 
or epidemic results in a loss of school 
time, parents lose education paid or 
contracted for, and it is not unnatural 
for them to expect the school to make 
some adjustment. If you do, you lose 
If you refuse, you may lose 

Why should you take this 
risk when our Refund Plan 
without cost to the school? 


money. 

goodwill. 
Tuition 
assumes it 
Write for information about this Plan, 
by which over 250 schools and colleges 
Ask for Booklet 


are now protected. 
CE. 51. 
A. W. G. DEWAR, INC. 


Educational Insurance Underwriters 


141 Milk Street, -Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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Among the Magazines... 





Editor, HELEN LAMMERS 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. February 1951. 
P. 39. “A Hobby To Share with Dad.” By 


Katherine Clifford. Katherine Clifford re- 
lates the growth of their family stamp club. 
Dad started the boys by going to the library 
with them to get books concerning stamps and 
sending to some dealers for catalogues. He 
supplied them with albums and matched them 
penny for penny to build up a fund for pur- 
chasing stamps. He enthusiastically 
shared the thrills when the stamps arrived and 
they were hinged in the albums. Since there 
were no stamp clubs in the neighborhood, 
they decided to organize their own—including 
mother and sister. Meetings were held every 
Thursday. Geography, history, and _ eco- 
nomics were absorbed painlessly. 


some 


The author recommends stamp collecting as 
an ideal way to capitalize on a growing child’s 
instinctive love of collecting things and 


directing it into a field that is worthy of the 





time spent on it. It can be a satisfying 
mutual interest for father and son.—Reviewed 
by Mary L. ALEXANDER, Westwood School, 
Cincinnati. 


TODAY’S WOMAN. January 1951. P. 41. 
“Don't Let Hidden Handicaps Retard Your 
Child.” By Robert Robinson. Many of 

the children branded as strange or odd may 

be victims of hidden handicaps—they may 
be unable to see or hear well. 

Robert Robinson says that one out of three 
children can have hidden handicaps. This 
sounds frightening but, if discovered in time, 
most of the hearing and vision losses can be 
corrected just as defective teeth can be cor- 
rected. 

In one group of children with hearing 
losses, 85°% showed improvement after medi- 
cal treatment. With modern medical develop- 
ments it is possible to correct 95% of chil- 
dren’s visual defects. Such results are pos- 
sible only when cases are discovered early. 

Mr. Robinson places on the parents the 
responsibility of discovering and overcoming 
the danger of hidden handicaps. They should 
learn the symptoms of defective vision and 
hearing. He gives a checklist for each. 
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e JUMBO DOMINOES. A full set of 28 giant size 


(9 x 414") placques, white dots on heavy '%” 
Masonite. Used everywhere for floor play, as arithmetic 
cards, number readiness and sight-saving work. Packaged 
in beautifully finished all wood box. 


Write for FREE | 
32-page catalog 
of approved 
equipment and 
play materials for 


kindergarten 
and primary 


@ GIANT U.S. MAP PUZZLE. « 30” x 40” us. 
Map cut along state lines, out of 38”’ plywood for years 
of hard use, beautifully lacquered in 5 bright colors. 
Packaged in an all-wood box for safe-keeping. A thrill- 
ing educational experience. 


867 Madison Ave., 


reinforced 


Only $5.95 





| 














Only $9.95 











New York 21 + 34 N. Brentwood Bivd.,St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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Parents should familiarize themselves with 
these symptoms and be on the alert to detect 
a loss in either hearing or vision. If defi- 
ciencies are discovered, they must cooperate 
with school and health agencies in a follow- 
up program of correction. Through such 
a plan, parents may spare their children the 
frustrations that are a result of hidden 
handicaps.—-Reviewed by BEULAH RHODES, 
Schiel School, Cincinnati. 


BETTER one AND GARDENS. January 


1951. P. 42. “Do They Think You’re Made 
of Money o By C. Howard Smith. Chil- 
dren soon learn the power of money. If it 


is handed to them too freely and without 
question, there is a danger that they may 
begin to place too much importance on it and 
may lose sight of the more significant family 
ties and associations. 

C. Howard Smith thinks this danger may 
be avoided if parents would give their chil- 
dren an understanding of what money is 
and what it must do in relation to their own 
family situation—their income and _ their 
necessary outgo. In addition to an under- 
standing of the family finances, children 


should have “practical experiences in manag- 
ing their own financial problems.” 

Mr. Smith emphasized the point that when 
it is necessary for parents to refuse their 
child’s request for money. they give him some- 
thing more important—their time, their com- 
panionship, and their love. In so doing, they 
will better understand that there are some 
things that money cannot buy—the love and 
feeling of security within a happy family 
group.—Reviewed by BeuLAH RHODEs. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE. February 1951. 
P. 31. “They Don’t Quit School in Denver.” 
By Clark Blake. The old question of 

“What is the real function of the public 

schools?” was never more pertinent than to- 

day. It is considered in a practical light 
in this article which tells how the schools of 
one large city are trying, through vocational 
guidance, to discover the job potentialities of 
their students, and then give them the training 
necessary to prepare them for that field. It 
will be of interest to all who are interested in 
finding how “vocational” the schools can be- 
come without lowering their academic stand- 
ards.—Reviewed by Nava.ie Evans, North 
Fairmount School, Cincinnati. 








Two delightful readers have been added to 
READING FOR INTEREST, REVISED 
A Basal Series by Paul Witty and Others 
(Grades 1 through 6) 








By EBerce, Witty, 


ranch and in a fis hing town 
TEACHERS GUIDE. 


DO AND DARE. 


By NoLen and Witty. 





SECRETS AND SURPRISES. Second Reader, Level Two 
and WHITE. 


Through varied experiences second-grade children enrich their concepts of 
little town, big city, and country life, and gain an understanding of life on a 
With Do AND LEARN 


Third Reader, Level Two 
Illustrated by RicHarD FLOETHE 


Stories of children in Alaska, Canada, and Mexico, as well as in the United 
States. provide plots of action and suspense with satisfying outcomes. With 


Illustrated by HELEN SEWELL 


(Practice Book) and 








DO AND LEARN (Practice Book) and TEACHERS GUIDE. 
D. ©. Heath and Company 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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FOR BETTER RESULTS IN READING 
THE NEW LAIDLAW BASIC READERS 


Yoakam @ Hester @ Abney 
Reading Readiness through Grade 6 
Correlated textfilms for Grades 1, 2, 3 


A continuous program for developing reading skills 


Ample teacher helps—easy-to-use manuals and workbooks 


Content of genuine literary merit—with a balance of prose and poetry 


Scientifically controlled reading level 


For success in curricular reading, adopt the New Laidlaw Basic Readers. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 













PATTY SMITH HILL TYPE BLOCKS 


REDESIGNED SIMPLIFIED 
e no nails e no confusing holes 
e no bolts e no grooves to break 
e no rods ¢ no weakened corners 


Giant Size Blocks Now Manageable For Ages 4 to 10 Years 
Successfully used by thousands of kindergartens and 
primary grades. These life-size blocks are back again 





in exciting, improved, easily manageable form. Sold 


to fill in existing sets. 
Builds Boats .. . Bridges . . . Stores 
Postoffices . . . Buildings 


Write for free 32-page catalogue of approved equipment and 
play materials for nursery, kindergarten and primary grades. 


867 Madison Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 


34 N. Brentwood Blvd. 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Creative ay things “One. 
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in full standard school sets, half sets, or sold by piece | 





